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THE ADVANCE GUARD. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


What gleam is in the mountain pass, 
What giamour borne of airy flame, 
What sheen of golden spears that steal 

Along the way the south wind came! 


Now tossing every gilded plume 

Out on the open, see them swarm, 
Their vast battalions just beyond— 

The scouts of frost and whirling storm. 


Sweet summer from her purple seat 
Sees them and shivers with affright— 
Their bright encampment gilds the field— 
Alas, her day of doom and blight! 


What matters all your dusty glow, 
Your glancing cheer, your laughing nod? 
You bring the downfall of delight, 
Unwelcome flower, O Golden-rod ! 
— Harper's Bazar. 
——_____~@)>—____—— 


very successful woman suffrage meet- 

was held in Newport, R. I., last 
Saturday afternoon, Sept. 8, in Channing 
Chapel. Rev. Mr. Cutter introduced the 
speakers. Several hundred ladies and 
gentlemen met to listen to addresses by 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and her daughter, 
Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, of Plainfield, 
N.J. Mr. H. B. Blackwell, by invitation, 
made the closing address. Great interest 
was manifested, and the WOMAN’sS JOUR- 
NAL received a number of new subscribers. 
Among other distinguished strangers 
present were Mrs. Edward Lauterbach, 
whose husband made the opening address 
for woman suffrage in the New York 
Convention, and Dr. Mamie Hussey, of 
East Orange, N. J., by whose effort the 
meeting was brought about. 


4 
> 





On Sept. 19 the Boston Republican cau- 
cuses will nominate State Senators and 
Representatives. The following Boston 
Senators voted for suffrage : 


SUFFOLK SENATORS. 


lst—Albert 8. Burnham. 
7th—S. Stillman Blanchard. 
9th—Francis W. Kittredge. 


The following Republican Representa- 
tives voted for woman suffrage : 


FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

Ward 1—Johbn L. Bates. 

Ward 4—Jeremiah J. McCarthy. 

Ward 9—Robert T. Teamoh. 

Ward 10—Marcus C. Cook. 

Ward 18—George A. Hibbard, George E. 
Lovell. 

Ward 21—George M. Scates, John 8S. Rich- 
ardson. 

Ward 28—Charles F. Sturtevant. 

Ward 24—Frederie W. Bliss, John E. Tuttle. 

Ward 25—Granville A. Fuller. 
ounaiete, Revere and Winthrop, Arthur B. 

urtis. 


All the other Boston Representatives 
voted against it. 





The number of names on the women’s 
voting list in Boston to Sept. 1, as re- 
turned by the assessors and sent out by 
the board of registrars of voters, is 8,472. 


~~ 
or 


Marcus C. Cook, of Ward 10, Boston, 
voted and worked for woman suffrage last 
year. His caucus meets in Mason Street 
Ward Room, Sept. 19, from 4 to 8 P. M. 
Get as many voters as possible to go to 
the caucus and work for Mr. Cook. He is 
heartily indorsed by all the suffrage legis- 
lators. 





+ 


Frank C. Wood, of East Boston, is try- 
ing to get nominated for State Senator 
by the Republicans of the First Suffolk 
Senatorial District. It would be a most 





unfit nomination. Wood is not only op- 
posed to woman suffrage, but a virulent, 
unfair, and scurrilous opponent. His 
speeches and actions in the House last 
year were such that every suffragist in 
Chelsea, East Boston, Revere, or Win- 
throp, should work hard to prevent his 
nomination by the caucuses, which meet 
Sept. 19. In Chelsea, especially, where 
Wood is not so well known as in Ward 
1, the women and their friends should 
work actively against him and in favor of 
Mr. Maccabe, his competitor, who is an 
honorable, high-minded man, and a suf- 
fragist. 


4@ 
or 


The Board of Regents of the State Uni- 
versity of Michigan has resolved ‘*That 
henceforth, in the selection of professors, 
instructors and other assistants for the 
University, no distinction be made be- 
tween men and women, but that the ap- 
plicant best fitted for the position receive 
the appointment.” 





~@. 
o 





In Westfield, New Jersey, at a recent 
school meeting, a despatch from A. B. 
Poland, State superintendent of public 
instruction, was read, as follows: 

Women have the right to vote at school 
meetings on all questions, also at elec 
tions for trustees. 

The chairman, on being asked to rule, 
announced that in view of the precedent 
established whereby women had voted at 
school elections in Westfield, and in view 
of the official telegrams read in favor of 
the ladies, their votes must be accepted 
and counted. 

This announcement was received with 
much applause, which was the first in- 
dication of the strong sentiment in favor 
of the women candidates. Mrs. W. W. 
Baker and Miss Ella L. Ferris, though not 
elected, received each nearly 200 votes. 


+o 


An impression seems to be prevalent 
that [linois women will vote for the 
first time under the new school suffrage 
law at the election this fall. Such is 
not the fact. Quite a number voted for 
trustees of the State University at the 
last presidential election. Miss Caroline 
A. Huling was among them, and wrote 
her experience for the JOURNAL. No 
objection was offered to women voting, 
separate ballots and boxes being pro 
vided especially for them. 

—_——_——~<on——____—_—__ 


In Brooklyn, N. Y., June 29, five hun- 
dred women began to boycott grocers who 
sell liquors. They have also included dry- 
goods stores in the boycott. The women 
are all members of the King’s County 
Women’s Temperance Union. [t is their 
intention not to patronize any business 
man who deals directly or indirectly in 
wines or liquors. 


2 
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A correspondent writes from Queens- 
land, Australia, as follows: 

The woman’s movement in Australia is 
bounding along. A bill providing for 
womanhood suffrage is to be introduced 
into our Parliament next session, and you 
will be glad to learn that a majority of 
members are pledged to support the 
measure. 





—<§ p= 


The third annnal meeting of the Woman- 
hood Suffrage League of New South 
Wales was held in Sydney, June 13. 
Miss Scott, the secretary, gave a brief 
account of the work of the League during 
the past year, and referred to the progress 
of woman suffrage in the colonies and in 
other parts of the world. The greatest 
step was, of course, the enfranchisement 
of the women in New Zealand, while a 
general movement among all the colonies 
is now taking place in the same direc- 
tion. 


or 





Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, on her 
return to Boston from her summer vaca- 
tion on the shores of Lake Memphrema- 
gog, is holding a series of woman suffrage 
meetings, arranged by Miss Laura Moore, 
and held under the auspices of the Ver- 
mont Woman Suffrage Association, as 
follows: 


Westmorg, Sept. 11. 
Barnet, Sept. 12. 
West eg gg Sept. 13. 
parr Sept. 1 

Montpelier, Sept. 15 and 16. 
Waterbury a Sept. 17. 
Sharon, Sept. 1 





At a great Republican ratification meet- 
ing recently held in Kansas, Major E. N. 
Morrill, the candidate for governor, and 
Mrs. S. A. Thurston were among the 
speakers. Mrs. Thurston’s address is 





very highly commended. Hon. EK. W, 





Hoch, following Mrs. Thurston, ‘‘made 
a& square stand in favor of woman suf- 


frage.” 
—_~+oe—___— 


The suftragists of New England will 
hear,.with sympathy and sorrow, of the 
death of the venerable mother of Miss 
Laura Moore, at the home of her daughter, 
last week. She was a woman of the good 
old Green Mountain stock—the worthy 
mother of a noble daughter. 


——_—__~@>—_____ 
DR. BUCKLEY ON EQUAL SUFFRAGE, 


Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, in the August 
Century, opens his argument against equal 
suffrage by an appeal to precedent. 
‘‘With inconsiderable exceptions,” he 
says, ‘the common sense of the human 
race, as expressed in civil government, 
has confined its prerogatives to men.” 
With inconsiderable exceptions, the hu- 
man race, until within the last one hun- 
dred and fifty years, con fined the prerog- 
atives of government to kings and privi- 
leged classes. Even so late as the last 
century, republican government by men, 
on any large scale, was as unprecedented, 
and seemed to most people as impossible 
as equal suffrage seems to Dr. Buckley 
today. Moreover, if an appeal is to be 
made to the ‘ common sense of the race’’ 
(by which Dr. Buckley apparently means 
the opinion of the majority, whether 
sensible or otherwise), the argument 
would prove too much. For among the 
majority of the human race women are 


, Still treated after the fashion of [ndia and 


China, and the opinion prevails that to 
treat them otherwise would subvert the 
foundations of society. 

Dr. Buckley cites the exclusion of 
minors as a proof that the exercise of 
suffrage cannot be absolutely universal, 
and must be conditioned on the general 
good. Granted; but where is the proof 
that the general good requires full-grown 
women to be treated, in one important 
respect, as if they were still minors? 
Minors are not merely excluded from suf- 
frage. They are not aliowed to control 
their own persons, property or earnings; 
they may be subjected to whippings and 
other ignominious punishments without 
trial by jury; and they occupy in general 
an entirely different status from adults. 
The legal position of a married woman 
used to be almost identical with that of a 
minor. When some married women be- 
gan to ask to be relieved from these disa- 
bilities, it would have been no answer to 
tell them that they ought not to feel their 
position humiliating, since all minors, 
even exceptionally intelligent minors, 
like young Alexander Hamilton, were 
subject to the same disabilities. 

These disabilities of married women 
were defended as an integral part of the 
foundations of society, with much the 
same arguments that Dr. Buckley uses in 
behalf of the exclusion of women from 
suffrage. Yet the other disabilities have 
almost all been removed without disas- 
trous results. It is only in the matter of 
suffrage that the fiction of a perpetual 
minority is still kept up. 

Dr. Buckley raises the question by 
what ‘fundamental principle” the major- 
ity have a right to rule the minority. In 
deciding what is to be done, where every- 
body’s interests are concerned, we take 
everybody’s opinion and go according to 
the wish of the majority. Since we can- 
not suit everybody, we do what will suit 
the greatest number. That seems to be, 
upon the whole, the fairest way. This, 
roughly stated, is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of republican or democratic govern- 
ment. Except where a good reason can 
be shown to the contrary, everybody is 
entitled to be consulted in regard to his 
own concerns. The laws he has to obey 
and the taxes he has to pay are things 
which intimately concern him; and the 
only legal way of being consulted in 
regard to them, under our system of 
government, is by the ballot. A vote is 
simply a written expression of opinion, 
written down and put into a box, so that 
it can be counted. In thus taking a vote, 
in order to get at the opinion of the 
majority, certain classes of persons are 
always passed over, whose opinions it is 
thought, for one reason or another, ought 
not to be counted. These classes are 
children, aliens, idiots, lunatics, crim- 
inals and women. There are good and 
obvious reasons for making all these ex- 
ceptions but the last. Is there any good 
reason why no direct account should be 
taken of the opinions of women? 


Dr. Buckley offers two reasons. He 





asserts that if women had the ballot, 1. 
They would lose their feminine char- 
acteristics; and, 2. The home would be 
destroyed. If these two points can be 
established, of course no further argu- 
ment against ¢qual suffrage will be 
needed. Much that Dr. Buckley says 
under this head is true enough, as that 
‘there is a feminine as well as a mascu- 
line soul, a spiritual sex as well as a 
corporeal,” and that the ‘‘coherence and 
permanence of the family depend upon 
the difference in the mental and emo- 
tional constitution of men and women.” 
But when he goes on to say that permit- 
ting women to vote would result in “the 
abstraction of the mental and spiritual 
elements peculiar to women, and their 
being replaced by those characteristic 
of man,” he asserts something for which 
there is not the slightest evidence. All 
the evidence we have points the other 
way. Men do not become all alike 
because they all have the right of 
fuftrage. There is an infinite variety of 
types of character among men. If the 
fact that all men have equal rights before 
the law does not wipe out natural differ- 
ences of temperament and disposition 
between one man and another, why 
should it be expected to wipe out natu- 
ral differences of temperament and dis- 
position between men and women? In 
many countries the mass of men have 
no political rights, yet they do not 
become like women. In England, Wyo- 
ming and Canada, women have had polit- 
ical rights for years; yet they have not 
become perceptibly like men. ‘The 
difference in the mental and emotional 
constitution of men and women” is in- 
herent in their nature, and is not an 
artificial result of political conditions; 
therefore, no modification in the system 
of suffrage is likely to obliterate it. 
Henry Ward Beecher said he should as 
soon be afraid that roses would turn into 
pinks, and pinks into roses, if they grew 
side by side in the same flower-bed. 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
Union Signal. 


——_—_~@e——_ 


TURKISH INTOLERANCE. 


In the recent discussion of the troubles 
between the Turkish Government and the 
Armenians, the apologists of the Govern- 
ment have repeatedly boasted of its ‘‘re- 
ligious toleration.” The tolerant spirit 
of the Turkish Government is shown 
chiefly in its willingness to tolerate all 
sorts of outrages upon Christians. This 
is illustrated afresh by the news from 
Ordu and Fatsa, towns on the shores of 
the Black Sea, near Trebizond. American 
missionaries have been at work among 
the Greeks there for many years, with 
the result that in Ordu there is a Congre- 
gational church with 400 members, and 
in Fatsa one with 150. These church 
members are quiet and peaceable, and 
have never been accused of revolutionary 
intentions—the pretext upon which bun- 
dreds of Armenian Christians were 
thrown into prison and tortured. Yet 
these inoffensive Greek Congregational- 
ists have been prevented by the Turkish 
authorities, for two years from holding 
public worship on Sunday; and when 
they met, a short time ago, in a private 
house, by authorization of the Porte, to 
hold a service, a large mob of members of 
the old Greek Church surrounded the 
house, smashed the windows with stones, 


and besieged the congregation for seven | 


hours. The police at last appeared on the 
scene and extricated them, but arrested 
none of the rioters, and Protestant wor- 
ship was again immediately forbidden by 
the authorities. 

In Fatsa, where services have been 
held for twenty years, similar action has 
lately been taken. It is reported that 
the Turkish governor told the Greek 
magnates that no Greek should be pun- 
ished for assaulting a Protestant; and 
the natural consequence was, that on 
three successive Sundays the Protestants 
were attacked, and more than $500 worth 
of damage was done to their buildings. 
Even the New York Independent, which 
has always tried to hope the best in re- 
gard to the Turkish Government, and to 
place the most favorable interpretation 
on its acts, now declares that it is growing 
more and more evident that persecution 
is the policy of the Government, ‘‘from 
the sultan down to the most petty offi- 
cial.” It is high time for the foreign 
ambassadors at Constantinople to make 
their voices heard in emphatic protest.— 
C. M. in Boston Transcript. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. DANIEL MCDONALD is first vice- 
president of the Northern Indiana Edi- 
torial Association. She helps her hus- 
band edit the Plymouth (Ind.) Democrat. 

Mrs. FRANK BURNSIDE Is clerk to Prof. 
Langley, head of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute and National Museum. Her capa- 
bility for grasping details has made her 
an invaluable assistant. 

Mrs. OLIVE B. LEE, editor and pub- 
lisher of The Period, Dallas, Texas, was 
the only legally authorized representa- 
tive of the Northwestern Texas Press 
Association at the National Editorial 
Convention. 

Mrs. Mary Mapes DopGgE, the editor 
of St. Nicholas, will publish, in October, 
through the Century Company, a series 
of stories and sketches of Holland, with 
the title, ‘‘The Land of Pluck,” and a 
volume of verse for the young, entitled 
‘“*When Life is Young.” 

Mrs. 8S. F. Gruss, Superintendent of 
Work among Foreigners, keeps a mission- 
ary at the port of New York, and distrib- 
utes monthly to the incoming immigrants 
20,000 pages of tracts on topics related to 
good citizenship. She has published 
these tracts in seventeen different lan- 
guages. 

Miss CATHERINE POWER, of Jackson, 
Miss., is president of the Mississippi 
Woman’s Press Club. She is a daughter 
of Col. J. L. Power, of the Clarion. Ledger, 
and is associated with him in his business. 
Col. Power is a prominent candidate for 
the governorship of his State, and is an 
advocate of woman’s enfranchisement. 

Mrs. TERESA VIELE, formerly a Miss 
Griffin, has just been decorated with the 
grand cordon of the Chefekat, by His 
Majesty the Sultan of Turkey, in reward 
for ‘services rendered to the Ottoman 
Empire” by the paper read at the Literary 
Congress at the Columbian Fair at Chi- 
cago, on “Turkey and the Religion of 
Islam.” 

Miss LEPHE STILPHEN, a native of Bow- 
doinham, Me., who at one time worked 
in the Bates Mills at Lewiston, is doing 
an extensive real estate business at Seat- 
tle, Washington. She commenced her 
business career with a small capital, the 
savings of years of hard work, but her 
first investment proved a lucky one, net- 
ting her $500,and since then has prospered. 


Miss ANNA P. CHURCH, of Toledo, O., 
has lately engaged in the undertaking 
business. There is a growing feeling 
that women should care for the bodies of 
women and children, and this new vent- 
ure by Miss Church is welcomed in her 
city. The fact that she has been so well 
and favorably known in Toledo for many 
years, will inspire everybody with confi- 
dence in her fitness for such sacred duties. 


Mrs. LAURA OSBORNE, of Washington, 
D. C., addressed the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science on 
‘*The Child of the Future.” She advocat- 
ed women physicians for each police 
district, to watch over the interests of 
little children, especially by assisting 
ignorant, careless mothers to train and 
develop them mentally, morally and 
physically. 

Mrs. KATE TurrER GALPIN is the 
popular candidate of the women of Los 
Angeles County, Cal., for County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, being admirably 
fitted for that cflice by a successful 
career as an educator and supervisor. 
Her nomination was secured through a 
petition of the women, and but for the 
veto of Gov. Markham, last winter, of the 
School Suffrage Bill, she would be tri- 
umphantly elected by women’s votes. 


Rev. ADA C. BOWLES recently ad- 
dressed the Annual Reunion of the G. 
A. R. of Southern California, at Santa 
Monica, on ‘*Anna Ella Carroll, the Great 
Unknown General ot the Civil War.” 
Much interest was manifested by army 
veterans in the statements of Mrs. 
Bowles, as gathered from the published 
record by Ellen Blackwell, and the gen- 
eral expression was in favor of justice 
for the memory of Miss Carroll. Mrs. 
Bowles is to present the subject in several 
cities of Southern California the coming 
winter. She also gave one of the evening 
lectures at the State W. C. T. U. School of 
Methods, at Long Beach, and is about to 
begin a county campaign against the 
“deadly cigarette” by addresses in the 
cities of the county, being County Super- 
intendent of Narcotics of the W. C. T. U. 
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EMINENT COLORADO WOMEN. 


Mrs. Grace Caley, of Littleton, Col., 
is energetic'and determined. Her con- 
test with illegal liquor-selling in that 
town was greatly to her credit. 

Mrs. N. Hagerman is a bright business 
woman, and holds the responsible posi- 
tion of manager Woman’s Department 
for Colorado of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York. She has made 
a great success of the insurance business. 

Everybody knows Miss Pease, and 
everybody likes her. She has done a 
good work for suffrage, is a fine presid- 
ing officer, can make a capital address, 
and can write a forcible paper. 

Thare is no doubt concerning the pol- 
itics of Mrs. Minerva Roberts. Sheis a 
Populist. Her temperament is critical 
and aggressive. She commands attention. 


Mrs. Frank Hall, who is assistant sec- 
retary at Republican headquarters, was 
an excellent choice. 

Mrs. M. D. Fisk possesses literary 
talents of a high order, and her papers 
are always marked by thoroughness and 
clearness. 

Mrs. N. P. Hill is to be credited with 
having been largely instrumental in the 
advance of kindergarten work in Denver. 
Her persistency and advocacy won sup- 
port at a time when this was needed. 

Mrs. Patterson is a very able writer, a 
woman of much force of character and 
& power for good. 

Mrs. Gilbert McClurg is easily the first 
of Colorado poets. 

Emma Ghent Curtis, of Cation City, is 
an ardent Populist and writes bright 
short stories, a number of which have 
been published in The Great Divide. She 
edits a paper at Canon City and is a very 
busy woman. 

Mrs. Mary Gafford, of Buena Vista, is 
a well-known suffragist and a popular 
woman. 

Miss McCune, who is employed in the 
County Treasurer’s office, is universally 
recognized as one of the most competent 
of the clerical force. 

Mrs. E. M. Ashley is one of the bright- 
est of the Republican women, and a val- 
uable member of any committee. She 
takes an active interest in all progressive 
work. 

Mrs. E. M. Craise has done noble mis- 
sion work in Denver, and her appeal for 
donations to her charity should command 
large support. 

Dr. Sara Townsend is active in Re- 
publican work, and is stirring up enthu 
siasm inher district. She is a good 
speaker, though she seems to prefer com- 
mittee work. 

Mrs. E. F. Kendall, of Silver Plume, is 
a good suftragist, a good Republican and 
a good writer. 

Mrs. L. E. Charles, of Morrison, is an 
energetic worker in all good causes and 
reforms. 

Mrs. C. L. Hawley is one of the Re- 
publican canvassers, and has done excel- 
lent work. 


Mrs. Emma D. Larsh has spent a num- 
ber of years in Wyoming, taking an 
active interest there in politics. She is 
a strong Republican. Elections in 
Wyoming are conducted in an exemplary 
manner, and the woman vote is always 
for a clean ticket, having had an excel- 
lent effect. Mrs. Larsh has been in Den- 
ver the past five years. 


Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford is a brilliant 
speaker and energetic organizer. She 
has organized Woman’s Democratic Clubs 
in Trinidad, Pueblo, Glenwood, Colorado 
Springs, and eight or ten more cities. 


Mrs. E. A. Shofstall comes of good 
suffragist ancestors, her grandmother 
having worked in the cause of suffrage 
for years, and though now eighty-six 
years of age, still speaking and at work 
for it. Mrs. Laura S. Haviland was a 
speaker at the World’s Fair. She is a 
Quaker, has written a book entitled ‘“‘A 
Woman’s Life Work” and is now living 
at Grand Rapids. Mrs. Shofstall is a 
Republican in politics. 

Mrs. L. E. R. Scott, assistant to Mrs. 
Peavy at Republican headquarters, is a 
bright speaker. She is a Republican and 
a Prohibitionist, as are a good many 
women. 

Mrs. Collier, of Jay Street, is a Pro- 
hibitionist and a strong Republican. 

Mrs. Maggie B. Lundstrum has been 
exceedingly active in registering Repub- 
lican women in District B, baving taken 
already nearly sixty to the county court 
house. She is an unusually clever 
woman. 

Mrs. Moore, of Downing Avenue, has 
taken a deep interest in suffrage and in 
politics. She isa Prohibitionist on prin- 
ciple, but has allied herseif with the 
Republican party. 

Mrs. Kate Lemmen Taylor, of Denver, 
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s the widow of an aide-de-camp on Gen- 
eral John A. Logan’s staff. She is an 
ardent Republican and Grand Army 
woman. fhe was in the surveyor-gen- 
eral’s office for a number of years, and 
has a pretty home on Marion Street. 


Mrs. Alice M. Ruble, of Downing Av- 
enue, is a Republican by birth, marriage 
and choice, and a very bright and attrac- 
tive woman. 


Mrs. W. T. Post, of Ogden, is a Repub- 
lican, and very activein church work. She 
has recently returned from a trip to 
Toronto. 

Mrs. M. V. Johnson, wife of U.S. 
Attorney Johnson and niece of Hon. R. 
A. Long, is a steadfast Democrat and 
belongs to a leading Sandusky, Ohio, 
family. 


Mrs. Eugene Engley, the wife of At- 
torney-General Engley, is a woman of 
artistic tastes. She is a student of litera- 
ture and her paintings possess merit. 


Mrs. Scott Saxton has declared herself 
a Populist, and, being an ambitious and 
able woman, she will be heard in the 
councils of that party. 

Mrs. Cornwall, who wears the advanced 
costume gracefully, is a bright speaker. 
Some say she is a Populist, others claim 
her for the Republicans. She is a con- 
sistent suffragist. 

Mrs. Judge Richardson is a Republican 
and a strong suffragist. She came to 
Denver from Pueblo and has made many 
friends. 


Mrs. J. S. Appel is a bright, quick, 
active little woman, much interested in 
church work, a good Republican and a 
good friend. 

One of the leading Populist women is 
Miss Minnie Reynolds, who not only 
talks well but writes well. Her vocation 
in life is newspaper work, and she is 
doing good work. She can write ‘‘sar- 
castic” when she wants to. 


Mrs. Austin, one of the Republican 
committee women of District B, is taking 
an active interest in politics. She is 
rather quiet in disposition, has a great 
many friends and is a good worker. 

Mrs. M. C. Dailey, of Ogden Street, is 
enthusiastic in all good work, in all char- 
ities, and intends to vote the Republican 
ticket. * 

Mrs. Dearheimer is a strong Populist 
and has the courage of her convictions. 
She speaks to the point and is quite 
humorous at times. 

Mrs. Sarah Bissell, the Republican 
organizer of District A, is doing admir- 
able work there and attaining marked 
results. 

Mrs. Louise R. Forrest is recognized 
generally as a leader among Populist 
women, and for a year past has been very 
active in political work. She has had 
much to do with organizing the Industrial 
Legions, and has shown special executive 
ability.—The Woman Voter, Denver, Col- 
orado. 
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NOTES FROM NEW ZEALAND. 
By an Enfranchised Woman. 





DUNEDIN, JUNE 26, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 


The Parliament elected by women’s 
votes has begun its annual course of 
speech-making. Naturally, our eyes will 
be turned with keener interest than for- 
merly towards political matters, and woe 
to the woman’s candidate who shirks his 
duty; he will not have a pleasant time of 
it when he returns home. A word as to 
the new Parliament. It is undeniably 
liberal by a large majority, but when 
people begin deducing from this the fact 
that all women are liberal, they are just a 
little ‘‘too previous.” To tell the truth, 
we women thought very little of party; 
the temperance question has had much to 
do with the decision; this along with the 
labor question, which, like the poor, we 
have always with us, being the burning 
questions of the day. Personal character 
has also had a strong influence; and I 
may safely say that no man of known 
immoral life has gone back into power 
unless it has been a case of Hobson’s 
choice. At the ‘next election, however, 
when we shall have more time, we hope 
to weed out any that may have proved 
unsatisfactory, and so elect a model Par- 
liament. 

The Licensing Act, passed last year, 
has lately come into effect. This bill 
gives the people of every district the 
right to decide for ‘prohibition, reduc- 
tion, or no change,”’ each for its own dis- 
trict. Prohibition cannot come into 
effect without a three-fifths majority; 
every vote for prohibition counts for re- 
duction as well. Other and unsatisfac- 
tory claims have been added, making the 
Act cumbersome. In the Clutha, where 
alone prohibition was carried, the law has 
been successfully evaded by the granting 
of wholesale licenses, which, unfortu- 





nately, were not included in all the forms 
of liquor selling mentioned in the Act as 
depending on the vote of the people. The 
petition for these wholesale licenses, 
which allow drink to be sold—not less than 
two gallons at a time—was, I need scarcely 
say, signed almost exclusively by men. 
One woman, I believe, voluntarily re- 
quested to be allowed to put her name 
to it. 

Says a home newspaper: 

This progress of the women’s right’s 
movement in New Zealavd, where the 
franchise has been extended to women, is 
not unaccompanied by incidents that must 
be regretted by all true friends of the 
cause. The latest development which 
has reached us is so unfeminine that we 
can only hope it has been overdrawn. 

This home newspaper is referring to 
a certain ‘‘rational. dress wedding” that 
took place recently in one of our towns. 
In explanation I will say that the ra- 
tional-dress reform has no connection 
whatever with the franchise; the ra- 
tional-dress reform has never been dis- 
cussed or touched on at any League meet- 
ing, nor do I know of any political 
woman who has abandoned the skirts as 
yet. Not that we have any objection to 
suitable costumes for cycling, mountain- 
eering, and so forth; but the prevalent 
idea that all New Zealand women are go- 
ing into trousers because they have the 
franchise makes us smile. 

Our large centres are preparing peti- 
tions to Parliament to raise the age of 
consent. Here it is only fourteen years, 
and though we are sure of getting it 
raised to fifteen, we cannot venture as yet 
to make it still higher; of that we shall 
hear more, as the bill is promised to be 
brought up early in the session. 

WoMAN VOTER. 
——___+@r _—— 


UNDERFED WORKING WOMEN. 


First to claim my friend’s attention 

were the women who work—really work. 
Their expression she analyzes as ‘‘har- 
assed and nervous,” and marvels at their 
careworn faces. ‘Is it that they are 
overworked ?”’ she asked. I hardly thought 
it was wholly that. ‘Surely,” she added, 
“you cannot say that they are underfed. 
Look at the way they dress!” Not ne- 
cessarily so, yet they are underfed. I have 
lunched for years where hundreds of 
working-girls and women go each day for 
their midday repast; one in twenty-five, 
perhaps, will order something tending to 
nourish and strengthen ; the other twenty- 
four leave the table more Illy fitted for 
their afternoon’s iabor than when they 
sat down. 
I wonder if many of us realize what the 
working-women lunch and work upon! 
Physicians would shake their heads and 
say it could not be done. But it is, and 
they last longer than would seem possi- 
ble. A glance through the stores and 
offices, however, would show that the 
woman clerk vanishes almost entirely 
after thirty-five. 

At the table with me, yesterday, was a 
delicate young girl, a clerk in the shoe 
department of one of our immense estab- 
lishments, and her repast consisted of 
two glasses of ice-water, two chocolate 
eclairs, and several pickles. Think of it! 
This to sustain her through a long, hard 
afternoon of fitting shoes! She dresses 
well; neither big sleeves nor smart gowns 
pass her by; a home-made hat, minus 
feathers, never rests upon her head, but 
her worn, anzemic face would suggest 
less feathers and more nourishing food. 
The majority of these women lunch 
upon a piece of pie and acup of coffee, 
or an order of rich, spiced pudding and a 
glass of ice-water. Occasionally one will 
rush through an order of fried oysters 
and a half dozen pickles. The wonder 
is that they live through the second year. 
From the table, where they scarcely allow 
themselves time to swallow the several 
mouthfuls ordered, they hurry off to 
“shop,” and use forty of the sixty min- 
utes allowed for dinner in this way. Then 
back to the store to stand five hours in 
high-heeled, uncomfortable shoes, their 
pitifully attenuated waists tightly clasped 
in corsets and bands, and their trembling 
little stomachs containing ice-water and 
pie. Add to all this the anxieties natu- 
rally attending a working-woman’s life, 
and is it surprising that their faces are 
harassed, nervous and bloodless? 

The young man clerk—who can no bet- 
ter afford it—lives quite differently ; meat 
of some kind forms a part of his lunch, 
and usually vegetables and a glass of 
milk, al) of which he masticates leisurely, 
and strolls back to the store, rested and 
refreshed. He is costumed in a loose, 
comfortable suit of light-weight flannel, 
his feet resting upon (not over) the soles 
of comfortable shoes, his circulation un- 
impeded, and his body well nourished. 
What wonder that he keeps his nerves 
well covered, that ill-temper finds not a 
home upon his face, and that we find him 
cheerily selling ribbons long after the 
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girl with whom he knocked elbows as a 


Daily Traveller. 


M&S. CRAIG AT TEXAS CONVENTION. 


The Texas Democratic Convention, 
Aug. 17, gave a respectful hearing to 
Mrs. L. A. Craig. Chairman Hamby 
asked the indulgence of the Convention 
for the president of the Equal Rights As- 
sociation of Dallas, and introduced that 
lady to the Convention. 

When Mrs. Craig stepped forward, an 
ungallant delegate called for the regular 
order of business, but was promptly 
squelched by the Convention. In aclear, 
ringing voice she proceeded to read her 
speech, and was frequently applauded : 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the 
Convention: I appear before you as the 
president of the Dallas Equal Rights 
Club, which is auxiliary to the Texas 
Equal Rights Association. So you see, 
gentlemen, the woman’s movement has 
reached our grand Empire State, and with 
no uncertain sound either, for, like David 
Crockett, we know we are right in our 
duty to demand recognition in the gov- 
ernment of our country. Therefore, we 
are going to press on to the goal of vic- 
tory. 

Gentleman, I ask in all earnestness and 
sincerity, what are you going to do with 
us? We are before you as part of the 
people of this land. I was born in Ala- 
bama, but Texas is my State by adopticn. 
I always cailed myself a Democrat, be- 
cause the men people of my family were 
Democrats; but now that I feel I am indi- 
vidually one of the women people of the 
State of Texas, I would like to be a Dem- 
ocrat because I have studied into the 
principles of true Democracy, if any of 
you great leaders will instruct me how. 
It seems to me that the Democracy of our 
forefathers no ionger meets the demands 
of that party, for the ideas of Jefferson 
and others have been so warped and 
twisted that we do not find the genuine 
ring of the old-time Democracy in the 
parties to-day. 

I will now read you a copy of the reso- 
lutions which were handed to the secre- 
tary, and which we would like to have 
seen put in corner-wise, if not in a 
straight plank, in your platform, for you 
know, gentlemen, it is the nature of 
women, made so by subjection, to be 
satisfied with small things. 
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DENVER REPUBLICANS FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE, 
The Denver Republican claims that suf- 
frage was bestowed on women by the 
Republican party. It holds that the 
right of equal suffrage is dear as ‘‘the 
immediate jewel of their souls’’ to typical 
Republicans. And it pleads with them 
not ‘to exclude women from their right 
to participate in the proceedings of the 
County Republican Committee.” The Re- 
publican made a good fight for equal suf- 
frage last fall, and it has done its best 
ever since to make it appear that in so 
doing it voiced the sentiments of its party. 
After stating that women have just as 
much right to chose their representatives 
as men, t says: 
The mvn who have declared in favor of 
depriving women of this right seem to 
have lost their senses. If a majority of 
the committee should agree with them, 
the women very probably would take in- 
dependent action, and that might estrange 
a large part of the woman vote. It is to 
be hoped that a majority of the commit- 
tee will have too much sense to make 
such a blunder. It would be contrary to 
the interests of good government, and 
good government is what all citizens who 
do not make a business and trade of pol- 
itics desire. 
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DR. BUCKLEY AS AN ART CRITIC. 
‘To portray an idiot, a criminal in prison 
garb, an Indian in barbaric finery, a lu- 
natic staring in frenzy, and a woman 
whose features indicate intelligence and 
refinement, and to entitle the representa- 
tion ‘American Woman and her Political 
Peers,’ may beguile the unwary, but 
others will ask: Does the picture include 
all disfranchiged classes? and, Is their 
exclusion from the suftrage for similar 
reasons?” 

Does Dr. Buckley belong among the 
unwary that he was beguiled into his 
criticism of that picture? He would have 
the portrait of Alexander Hamilton added 
to this group. Can he not recognize the 
difference between disfranchisement for 
the first twenty-one years of life and for 
life? The distinguished foreigner who 
can not be legally naturalized until he has 
resided in the United States at least five 
years, and one year in the State, does not 
find it at all difficult to become a voter, 
since aliens can vote in fourteen States; 
hence it is hardly true to say even that 
the distinguished foreigner is ‘‘disfran- 
chised for a term of years.” 

The exceeding truthfulness of this pic- 
ture is shown by the prison garb of the 
criminal, for, if pardoned, his right of 
suffrage is restored to him; also, the 
frenzied stare is essential to the disfran- 
chisement of the insane, otherwise there 
could be no justification of the plea of 
insanity so frequently entered in defense 
of murderers. 





cash boy is forgotten.—A. L. in Boston. 


Even the Indian, if he severs his triba) 
relations, and, laying aside his ‘‘barbarig 
finery,” becomes civilized, may become 
voter. Only the Chinamen, first forbidden 
naturalization, and then made the victim 
of all the animosity that can be aroused 
against him because he does not become 
an American citizen, equals in his help. 
lessness the American woman. 

After giving valid reasons for the dig. 
franchisement of the others, Dr. Buckley 
gravely says: ‘‘Woman is not refused 
admission to the suffrage on any of these 
grounds.” But he fails to tell us why 
she is disfranchised. 

To quote him once more: ‘‘The ideas 
which it is designed to suggest, con- 
fuse rather than elucidate the question 
whether women should be eligible to 
vote upon the same terms as men.”’ The 
confusion of ideas so well exemplified 
throughout Dr. Buckley’s article would 
seem to more naturally result from his 
attempt to persuade himself, as well ag 
others, that there is no such thing as 
abstract justice, rather than from the 
ideas designedly suggested by ‘‘Ameri- 
can Woman and her Political Peers.” 
Lucy 8S. RIcHARDSON, 

nidiliinae 
NEW OCCUPATION FOR WOMEN. 





A clever young woman in Chicago has 
come to the relief of mothers who give 
children’s parties, but do not know what 
to do with the children after inviting 
them. Miss Ashburn plans the entertain- 
ment, games, dances, etc., makes out the 
menu for refreshments, and directs the 
laying of the table. She is a fine musi- 
cian and plays for the dancing herself; 
but this is not an indispensable qualifi- 
cation, for it is always easy to supply the 
music. However, there are other re- 
quisites for success in the occupation; 
and first of all is a love for children, and 
a thorough understanding of how to give 
them a royally good time. Miss Ashburn 
is familiar with all the old games, and 
inventive in devising new ones; she enters 
into the sport with the liveliest zest, 
leading in the play, and is watchful to 
draw in the diffident, backward children 
who otherwise would play the tiresome 
réle of wall-flowers. She is clever and 
ingenious also in varying her programs 
and providing some novelty for the 
rapidly succeeding parties. At a recent 
one the climax was a fishing pond. 
In a bay window, screened off from the 
room, were a8 many parcels as there 
were guests. A little boy was appointed 
fisherman and given a fishing rod, and he 
drew forth the packages. Each parcel 
contained a toy, and after Miss Ashburn 
had called the little folks about her and 
likened them to the pigeons of Venice, of 
which she told them, the fishing began. 
The fascinating uncertainty as to the 
contents of the packages kept up the in- 
terest to the end; and when the last 
fish was drawn, the dining-room door 
was opened and the little folk went in to 
enjoy a dainty feast. 
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TOO MANY CLOTHES. 





Growing children do not need too 
great a stock of clothes to carry them 
through a season. Of course sufficient 
for cleanliness and comfort is a necessity, 
but two great a number for the mere 
sake of variety is to be deprecated. 
Little girls and boys outgrow dresses 
and jackets very fast. It is better to have 
a few changes, and when they are out- 
grown or shabby, get rid of them for a 
fresh set of slightly increased size. A 
large number of suits or dresses, which 
must be remodelled and enlarged for use 
during a second season, is burdensome. 
Looking over the stock of clothes which, 
because they were so numerous, were 
each but slightly worn, we are apt to re- 
gret that we did not buy one-half the 
number, and let the child wear them en- 
tirely out. 

“It would have been far less trouble 
then,” thinks the amateur dressmaker 
with a sigh, ‘‘and certainly far less 
trouble now !”—Harper’s Bazar. 


——_ —_+@, 


THE POET OF APPLEDORE, 


Celia Laighton Thaxter, the poet of 
the Isles of Shoals, died suddenly Sunday 
night of neuralgia of the heart, at her 
cottage on Appledore Island, being fifty- 
eight years old. She was one of the 
minor poets who have enriched the verse 
of America, and especially of New Eng- 
land, with exquisite portraiture of na- 
ture. 

Celia Laighton was born at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., June 29. 1836, the daughter 
of Thomas B. Laighton, who, when she 
was a little child, took the place of light- 
keeper on White Island, ten miles off the 
coast—in a fit of disgust at some disap- 
pointment. He was a man of uncommon 
talent and acquirement, and educated his 
children well. In his somber moods he 
would point out the New England shore 








to Celia and her brothers, Cedric and 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, SA 














Oscar, as ‘the wicked world,” from which 
they were free. But the three led a happy 
life, reading everything, so that physical 
and mental development went together. 
At sixteen she married Levi L. Thaxter, 
her teacher and friend. Verses of hers 
were published in the Atlantic Monthly in 
its early years, and, in 1872, she gathered 
a volume of her ‘*‘Poems,” among them, 
“The Sandpiper,” ‘ The Spaniards’ 
Graves,” ““The Wreck of the Pocahon- 
tas,” “Courage” and ‘“The Swallow.” In 
1873 she published ‘‘Among the Isles of 
Shoals,” a delightful picture of her child- 
hood. Another volume of poems, ‘‘Drift- 
weed,” appeared in 1879, ‘Poems for 
Children” in 1883, ‘The Cruise of the 
Mystery and Other Poems” in 1886, and 
‘‘Idyls and Pastorals,” 1887. Mrs. Thax- 
ter’s poetry is without artifice, and 
breathes the wild charm of the shore. 
Mr. Stedman says of it, in his ‘*Poets of 
America:” ‘Her sprayey stanzas give 
us the dip of the sea-bird’s wing, the 
foam and tangle of ocean, varied interpre- 
tations of clambering sunrise mists and 
evening’s fiery clouds above the main”’— 
in fine, ‘the zest, the enchanting glamor 
of northern coast life.’”’ For many years 
Mr. and Mrs. Thaxter spent their winters 
in Boston, which was Mr. Thaxter’s old 
home, in the literary and artistic society 
of the city. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Recently a deputation of ladies from the 
British Woman’s Temperance Association 
and one from the Women’s Liberal Federa_ 
tion waited upon the home secretary, Mr_ 
Asquith, and urged him to appoint ma- 
trons at all police stations, to have the 
care of woman prisoners. The secretary 
expressed much sympathy with the ob- 
ject and promised to give the matter his 
cordial attention. 

Charles Stuart Pratt and Ella Farman 
Pratt, the original editors of Babyland 
and Little Men and Women and who 
were also the editors of Wide Awake 
from the foundation of that famous mag- 
azine to within a short time of its consol- 
idation with another periodical, will re- 
sume the editorial charge of Babyland 
and Little Men and Women with the 
November issues, when both magazines 
will be enlarged. 

Miss Belinda L. Randall, of Roxbury, 
Mass., a descendent of the first Samuel 
Adams, has presented to the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts a china punch-bowl 
and salver that were given to her patriotic 
ancestor by Lafayette. The bowl is valu- 
able from its historic associations, and as 
Miss Randall has no direct descendants 
to whom to leave the heirloom, she de- 
cided to bestow it on the Museum during 
her life time. 

Mrs. Chika Sakurai, the brilliant Jap- 
anese woman who visited Chicago last 
autumn asa delegate from Japan to the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, is 
visiting Mre. L. M. N. Stevens, of Port- 
land, Me. Mrs. Sakurai is the founder of 
the first school in Tokio for the Christian 
education of the native women. The new 
departure is said to have revolutionized 
the whole system of education for women 
in Japan. She was afterward the princi- 
pal of the Presbyterian school for girls at 
Osaka. 

Littell’: Living Age, the Nestor of eclec- 
tic periodicals, makes a most attractive 
and generous offer to new subscribers by 
promising to send to all now remitting 
for the year 1895 the weekly issues for 
the remainder of this year absolutely free. 
As this magazine, in this busy age, is 
well-nigh indispensable to every reader 
who desires to keep informed of the 
literary activities of the day, this will 
prove a most tempting offer, and the 
single best expenditure for a literary 
periodical that can be made. Address 
Littell & Co., Boston. 

Miss Hannah B. Haven, a sister of 
Bishop Gilbert Haven, died Jaly 18, 1894, 
in her seventy-eighth year. The graces 
of her mind and heart were closely akin 
to those that marked her brother, the 
bishop. Her long and useful life was 
Spent in the old home at Malden, Mass., 
and was one of loving care fur those who 
needed her help. When the bishop was 
dying he said to his sister, ‘‘Now, Han- 
nah, don’t you dare tocome to Heaven be- 
fore mother does.” And this care con- 
tinued until the aged mother went home. 
She had a mother’s care for the bishop’s 
children, William and Mary, when they 
were left in her charge. 

At Providence, R. I., two playgrounds 
for poor children have been opened by a 
hew organization known as the Union for 
Practical Progress. About two hundred 
children attend each of these playgrounds 
daily from 9 A.M. to 12 M. Each yard is 
under the supervision of two kindergarten- 
ers. With sand-pits, instruction in geogra- 
phy and other sciences is impressed upon 
the minds of the little ones. There are 
games and playthings in profusion, which 


are used with great zest by a class of chil- 
dren whose circumstances in life have de- 
prived them of such pleasures at home- 
The funds for the purpose are provided 
by subscription. 
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SPIRITED TEXAS RESOLUTIONS. 





The Texas Equal Rights Association, 
organized in Dallas May, 1893, takes ex- 
ception to the recent language of Gov. 
Hogg as follows. We copy from the 
Dallas News: 


A month ago the governor of Texas 
paid a visit to the North, and when asked 
about ‘‘woman suffrage” replied that ‘‘it 
had not reached Texas.” We kindly put 
His Honor right on this question by send- 
ing him the following resolutions: 


Whereas, we believe the great State of Texas 
to be at least equal to any portion of the world 
in the progress made toward true civilization, 
and destined in the immediate future to become 
the leading State of this nation, or the world, in 
all that is grand and ennobling to the human 
family, and that her greatness can never be 
realized until our noble women are enfranchised 
and true equa! rights prevail; and, 

Whereas, the Equal Rights Association of the 
State of [Texas has long been an established fact, 
and is now organized in most of the principal 
cities of the State; and, 

Whereas, the governor of the proud State of 
Texas has, while lately visiting our friends in 
the North, publicly deciared that equal rights, or 
the woman's suffrage movement had not yet 
reached Texas; and, 

Whereas, threescore active members of this 
association will attest its existence and active 
work for fifteen months past in the city of Dal- 
las, and can further prove beyond reasonable 
doubt that the city of Dallas is within and a 
portion of the State of Texas; therefore 

Resolved, That it is the sense of every member 
of this assocation that Gov. James Stephen 
Hogg owes to the Equal Rigots Association of 
Texas, and especially to the forty-five lady 
members of this club, an apology for his con- 
duct, and a further apology to the citizens of 
fexas for denying the existence of one of the 
most necessary of her institutions; in fact, the 
one destined im the near future to redeem and 
immortalize proud Texas and the American 
people. Be it furtner 

Resolved, That should the said James Stephen 
Hogg visit the city of Dallas during the time of 
the coming Democratic State Convention he be in- 
vited to attend a meeting of this association and 
render an apology that cannot be misquoted by 
reporters. Also, 

That we, female members of the Dallas Equai 
Rights Club,object to the disposition the governor 
would make of the vital parts of our husbands, 
brothers and sons and male friends, and stand 
ready to defend them with the ballot. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


ON HIS HOBBY-HORSE. 


BY P. MCARTHUR. 


From morning till evening a stout little man 
Keeps ridir g to Nowhere as fast as he can. 
He rides on a horse that he never can tire, 
On a road that’s kept warm by the nursery fire; 
And when he arrives, with the fairies he'll talk, 
And in gardens of candies and gingerbread walk. 
And that’s why so briskly this stout little man 
Keeps riding to Nowhere as fast as he can. 

— The Independent. 


er 


CARLO AT SCHOOL. 





Ted was to go to school, and Carlo was 
to stay at home. 

As they sat upon the steps, Ted’s arm 
around Carlo’s neck, and Carlo’s head 
upon Ted’s bosom, it was hard to tell 
which was the more unhappy, for Carlo 
evidently understood matters as well as 
Ted. 

They had never been separated before. 

Ted begged hard for Carlo to go to 


school, too. 
“]’ll pay for him myself, mamma,” he 


said, ‘‘out of my bank.” 

‘*But Carlo can’t learn, ’replied mamma 
smiling. 

‘‘Why, mamma! he knows a great deal 
already, and he understands everything 
you say,” said [ed eagerly. 

Carlo thumped his tail loudly upon the 
floor, to show he did understand. 

‘‘He can’t go, my little boy,” answered 
mamma. ‘*He would only be in the way.” 

And so the little friends parted—Ted to 
go to school, and Carlo to lie upon the 
doormat, one ear up, listening for the re- 
turn of his little master. 

Carlo was a wise little dog, and he soon 
observed that Ted came back every day 
a short while after the big town-whistle 
blew for twelve o’clock. 

One morning his longing to be with 
Ted overcame his fear of disobeying. So 
when the whistle blew he trotted away 
to the schoolhouse, and met Ted at the 
door. 

Every day after that found him wait- 
ing at the door when school was dis- 
missed. One day, the teacher hearing 4 
noise at the door, went and opened it, to 
find a little dog shivering upon the steps, 
for it was bitter cold. Of course it 
was Carlo, who had grown too impatient 
to wait for the blowing of the whistle. 

The teacher patted him, and invited 
him in to get warm. 

When Carlo entered the schoolroom he 
was about to bound to Ted’s side, but, at 
a shake of his head, seated himself by the 
fire, alert to see what he coulddo. When 
the door accidentally flew open he sprang 
and closed it, as he had been taught to do 
at home. When a book fell to the floor, 
he picked it up in his mouth, and gave it 
to the teacher. He gathered scraps of 








neatly in a corner; and when a stray cat 
got among the lunch-baskets in the closet 
he seized and shook her till she was glad 
to get away, returning quietly to his seat 
by the fire every time. 

The teacher declared it was a pleasure 
to have him in the room, he behaved so 
beautifully, and made himself so useful, 
at which praise Ted could scarcely keep 
still for joy. 

Later in the day, when the teacher was 
singing with the children, she heard 
Carlo barking furiously in the next room, 
where he had rushed in great excitement. 

‘It is another cat,” she cried, and ran 
to see. 

It almost took her breath away when 
she found Carlo standing in the middle 
of the room, barking over a pile of blazing 
pupers. 

Some one had dropped a burning match 
upon the paper, and but for Carlo’s keen 
sense of smell in detecting the burning, 
and his intelligence in barking to tell the 
danger, the room would have soon been 
on fire. You may be sure Carlo was pat- 
ted and petted by everybody. 

After that he was admitted to the 
schoolroom every day, and was called the 
new pupil. 

He learned to join the children in many 
of their kindergarten plays and games, 
and nobody was as happy as Ted. 

**Didn’t I tell you Carlo could learn?” 
he said, proudly, to his mamma, when the 
wonderful story was told at home-—M, 
EZ. Saffold, in 8S. S. Times. 








HUMOROUS. 


‘*You look so much like your brother,” 
said Dennis to Phelim, ‘‘that [ could tell 
yez was brothers if I’d never seen aither 
av yez.” 


McFadden—Faith, and why do yer 
charge me twenty-five cents fer a haircut, 
when your sign says, ‘‘First-class haircut 
for fifteen cents?’ French Barber—Ah, 
but, monsieur, your hair ez not first- 
class! 

‘*Next Sunday, brethren,” said the pas- 
tor, ‘'I shall preach on the subject, **What 
Your Neighbors are Saying About You.” 
It is recorded that the Rev. Dr. Goodman 

reached, the following Sunday, to the 
argest audience that ever assembled in 
the church, and hundreds were turned 
away. 


Patrick McQuinn was brought up be- 
fore the justice in the morning, and when 
asked his occupation by the clerk, said he 
was a sailor, ‘A sailor?” retorted the 
judge. ‘I don’t believe you were ever at 
sea in your life.” ‘‘Well,” replied the 
distinguished Irishman, ‘*‘how does your 
honor think I came over from Oireland— 
in a wagon?” 


The following was overheard between a 
Columbia student and his best girl: 
“Oh, Will, what lovely flowers! They 
look as if they bad just been gathered. 
Why, there is a little dew upon them.” 
Will (slightly embarrassed)—Not a cent, 
I assure you, not a cent.” 


Tramp—Sir, won’t you please help a 
poor fellow who hasn’t eaten anything 
for a week? Dpspeptic (who has dined 
unwisely, and is suffering the conse- 
quence)—Help you? You are better off 
than I am, for I don’t believe I’ll want to 
eat anything for the next month. 


A little Buffalo girl was not feeling 
well, and her parent suggested she might 
be about to have chicken-pox, then pre- 
valent. She went to bed laughing at the 
idea, but early next morning she went 
into her parents’ room, looking very 
serious, and said, ‘‘Yes, it is chicken-pox, 
papa: I found a feather in the bed.”— 
The Progressive Age. 


The Fittz Cure. 


A Sure Remedy for Alcoholism. 
Home Treatment. No Publicity. 
No Loss of Time. 

Indorsed by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Massachusetts Total 
Abstinence Society. 

Every patient is enthusiastic in | 
reference to the efficacy of the 
Cure. 

Consultations and correspondence 
confidential. 











For testimonials in Boston and vicinity, call 
at Room 2, No. 86 Court St., Boston. 





Benj. R. Jewell & Co., 


General Agents for Massachusetts 


A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containing 
the papers written by her under government 
auspices, and accompanied by notes concerning 
them written by Miss Carrollin 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
8. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F St,., Washington, D.C, 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, asthe 
pook is not yet out, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


Chauncy - Hall School. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1828.) 

For boys and girls of allages. Especial 
eare for health and for individual needs. 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Insti- 
tute of Technology, for business and 
for college. Special students received into 
all classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by 
laboratory work. Instruction is given in 
Sloyd. High and Grammar School classes 
begin Sept. 12. 

593 Boylston Street, Copley Square. 


BERKELEY SCHOOL, 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley Street, Back Bay. 








A céed. school of the highest grade, with 
senior and junior departments. Its certificates 
are accepted at Smith and Wellesley, Vassar, 
and Boston University. Eleven young ladies 
sent to college this year. Ten graduated in 
English courses. 

Open daily, 9 to 12. 


Catalogues on demand. 


TAYLOR, DeMERRITTE AND HAGAN. 


WEST NEWTON 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


ALLEN BROTHERS. 

The forty secoud year of this family school for boys 
and girls begins Wednesday, Sept. 9, 1894. Prepares 
for college, scientific .chool, business and a useful 
life. Attention to character building. Send for 
catalogue, or cal) lueadsy’s. at 

ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mass. 





LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
Latest Books, 


ALL-OVER-THE-WORLD LIBRARY 
Second Series. 


Up and Down the Nile 
By O.tver Optic. Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 


The exploration of such a country as Egypt, with 
its delicious climate, its rainiess skies, its extraordl- 
Bary testimonials of ancient grandeur. revealing Ls | 
artistic taste, the astunishing mechanical skill, 
the wonderful patience, perseverance and sist- 
ency in overcoming almost incredible difficulties 
that existed thousands of years ago, would seem to 

‘urnish abundant interest ever for young readers 
witbout the stimulant of the story. But to make the 
qoueneg with Oliver Optic and his hero is indeed a 





About Mushrooms 


A Guide to the Study of Esculent and Poison- 
ous Fungi, by Jutivs A. Patmzyr. 8vo, 
cloth, $2.00. 


This is a work of much practical value to the gen- 
eral public and as well as to the medical fraternity. 
The researches of the author, in this | ne, extend 
over a period of twenty )ears and the results of 
much careful study and personal observation are 
here given as tu the food qualities of musbrocms. 


The Special Kinesiology of 
Educational Gymnastics 


By Baron Nits Posse, M. G., Director 
Posse Gymnasium, Boston. With two hun- 
dred and sixty-seven illustrations and an 
analytical chart. Price $3.00. 


The previous edition of Baron Posse’s Swedish 
System of Educational Gymnasties baving 
exhausted and a new edition demanded, the author 
hes taken the opportunity to completely revise and 
enlarge it, making it the mcst complete and practi- 
cal treatise on Educational Gymi astics im the Eng- 
lish language. Many tables of exercises have been 
added, ether with an analytics] chart of the sys 
tem, w hich will be of great vaive to all students and 
t 8. Size of chart, 18x22 inches. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swathmore, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engi ing, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
ddress CHARLES Dz GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 
SUNDA YT TRAINS. 
Commencing July 9, 1894, 


Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM Junc- 
Ttow and the West, 9.00 A.M., accommodation for 
Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M., express, sleeping cars 
for Chicago. 

For Union Squark and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00 
11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.06, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10 
8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCH#, 8.50, 10.00 
A.M.; 12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.15, 10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGk, 8.50, 9.00,;10.10,11.00 A.M. ;12.45,1.10,1.50, 
2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P. M, 

For Wa.tTHanm, 8,50, 9.00, 10.00, 11,00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 8.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.15, 9.45 
10.15 P. M. 

For Concorp, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.80 P. M. 

For Aver JuncTION and FiTcHBuRG, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10 
2.00, 3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 


htained 

















Local time-tables can be at & 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 





New York and New England Railroad 


—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains, 


The New England Limited, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 








Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston t 7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M 





*Daily,including Sundays. {Daily, Sundays ex 
cepted, City office,322 Washington Street. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W.R. BABCOCK, Gen. Pase’r Agent 





Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co, 
North Shore Route 


TO GLOUCESTER 


and Return. 
ROUND TRIP, 75c. 


STEAMERS leave north side of Central Wharf 
(foot of State St.) week days 9.30 A. M.and 2 P.M 
leave Gloucester at 2 P.M. Sundays, leave Boston ai 
10.15 A. M.; leave Gloucester at 2.45 P. M. 

The excursion boat leaving Boston in the morning 
remains at Gloucester about two hours ana arrives 
back at Boston about 4.30 P. M.on week days, and 
5.80 P. M.on Sundays, thus affording passengers the 
opportunity to reach home in desirable season 
after having spent the day in a delightful ocean trip 
of 60 miles along the renowned North Snore, a 
stretch of sea coast which in ite beautiful and varied 
seenery is unequalled elsewhere in New England. 
For farther information and special rates for large 
parties apply to E. S. MERCHANT, Agert. 


STEAMERS FOR 
LYNN, MARBLEHEAD, SALEM WIL- 
LOWS, BAKER’S ISLAND & BEVERLY 


Leave Snow's Arch Wharf, 442 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, 

For Lynn. Week days11.00 A. M., 6.09P.M. Sun- 
days, 6.00 P.M. Return, leave agen, week days, 7.00 
A.M.,2.39P.M Sundays,8.45 A.M. 

For Marblehead, Salem Willows, Baker’s 
slandand Beverly. Week days, ¢9.30, *10.30 A. M., 

d *+6.15 P.M. Retorn, leave Beverly 7.00 A. M. 
7 P.M. Leave Willows 15 minutes later and 


45 A. M. 
Sandays for Marblehead. Leave Boston, 10.00 
1.00 and 3.00 P.M. Return, leave Marblehead9.40 
., 3.40 and 4.40 P. M. 
r Salem Willows, Baker’s Island and 
. £10.00 and 11.00 A. M., 1 00, *3.00 and *6.45 
m leave Beverly 9.00 A. M., 3.00, 4.00 and 


“® Does not stop at Baker’s Island. + Does not stop 
at Marblehead. + Does not go to Beverly. 
Band Concerts, Fish Dinners, Boating, 
Fishing, Bowling, etc. 

Fares: Boston to Lynn, 15 cents; children, 10 
cents. Round trip tickets, 25 cents; children, 15 cents. 
Boston to other points, 25 cents; children, 15 cents. 
Round trip tickets, 45 cents; children, 26 cents. 

Special rates for parties upon application to 
BOSTON, BEVERLY AND SALEM 8.8.CO, 

W.A. McCrillis, General Manager. 
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A Modern Magdalene 


A Novel by Virna Woops. Cloth, $1.25. 

The chief object of the autbor in writing this 
story is to show the poe injustice of society toward 
women; the social ostracism that drives many 
unfortonate women of really noble qualities to a 
life of hopeless degradation. It is a very strongly 
written story, and wil) take an enviable place 
among successful works of fiction, 


Revised Edition and Enlarged. 
Matter, Ether and Motion 


The Factors and Relations of Physical Science 
by Prof. A. E. DoLpgar, author of ‘The Tele 
phone,”’ ‘The Art of Projecting,’ etc. Cloth, 
illustrated, price $2.00. 


Beginning with Matter, Ether, Motion and Energy, 
the author shows bow they are involved in heat, 
light, electricity, « hemist)y and life; and, in lan- 
guage free from technical terms, presents a treatise 
weich should be read by all interested in physies. 
There are new phenomena, new explanations and 
new conelusions. The new chapters of the book give 
to it much additional value and interest, as in t 
the author shows how Energy is involved in such 
phenomena as are presented in Spiritual Seances, 
and points out that such phenomena all employ 
Physical Energy in such a wey as to be clearly amen- 
ap ie to pbysical laws. He does not deny that sueh 
phenomena occur, he even admits that they some - 
t mes may. y 





Our descriptive catalogue of more than 1,000 vol 
umes sent to any address upon application. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 


BROOK 
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T E. 
CONCORD, MASS., 


THE HOME OF 


Emerson, Hawthorne,Alcott and Thoreau. 
P In this historic town tourists and visitors can 


TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to ail 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection. 





BOSTON 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


Massachusetts and Westland Avenues, 
BACK BAY. 


Large brick edifice divided into sections 
for the storage of household effects, and 
vaults for the security of silverware and 
valuables. 

Separate rooms of different sizes, with 
locked doors, or accommodations in open 
storage for carriages and other articles. 

Large hall for pianos, pictures and 
works of art. 

Single and double compartments for 
trunks and small cases. 

Warehouse receipts given and furniture 
packed for transportation when required. 


For inspection of facilities offered, and 
rates, apply at Office, Westland Avenue. 


F. W. LINCOLN, General Manager. 
Telephone No. 268 Tremont. 


Morphine Habit Cured in i 
to 20 days. No pay till ° 
OPIUM DR. J. STEPHENG. Lebanon. oso. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 15, 1894. 














NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paperis taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 





Coe 


MI8S SOUTHWICK’S BOOK. 


A few copies, in paper, of Miss Sarah 
H. Southwick’s ‘‘Anti-Slavery Reminis- 
cences” are still at this office, and will be 
sold at thirty cents each. 


+o — 


BOSTON WOMEN VOTERS. 





The time of registration for women in 
Boston bas been shortened. It com- 
mences this year Nov. 7, and ceases Nov. 
21, giving only two weeks. This is prob- 
ably a scheme to diminish the women’s 
vote. Do not allow it to do do Let 
the women and their friends bear these 
dates in mind, and lose no time in secur- 
ing registration when Nov. 7 comes. 
Delays are dangerous. H.B. B. 
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COMPULSORY SUFFRAGE FOR MEN. 


The New York World of Aug. 29 is in 
favor of compelling ‘‘citizens” to vote, 
ignoring the fact that one-half of our 
citizens are forbidden to vote because 
they are women. We commend the arti- 
cle to the remonstrants, who not only do 
not wish to vote themselves, but are un- 
willing that the women who do want to 
vote should be alluwed to do so. 


MAKE THEM VOTE. 


Mr. Jacobs opposes separate elections 
for municipal officers because ‘‘the ‘best 

ople’ will not vote, and cannot be made 
fo vote.” 

Our so-called best citizens are really 
our worst citizens in my of the funda- 
mental duty of citizenship. If they will 
not vote to secure good government, 
something should be done to constrain 

vote. 

my A all the other duties of citizen- 
ship are compulsory. Why should not 
voting be made so? It is the act upon 
which our whole republican system rests. 
It is the duty of duties. It is the right 
preservative of all rights. Why should 
Citiz2ns be permitted to neglect it? 

Taxpaying is compulsory. Jury and 
militia duty are the same, except upon 
lawful exemption or excuse. The duty 
of attendance as a witness, of serving on 
a sherifl’s posse, of obeying the laws and 
ordinances, is compulsory. Why should 
the highest and most important duty of 
all be left a matter of discretion? 

Citizens who would naturally favor 
honest and efficient government have no 
right by their neglect to impose dishonest 
and bad government upon municipalities 
or the State. Privilege imposes obliga- 
tions. Rights carry responsibilities. 
Duty neglected leads to duty enforced. 
Compulsory voting may yet become a 
necessity. 

We are opposed to making voting com- 
pulsory. ‘One volunteer is worth a hun- 
dred drafted men.” There isa better way 
to bring out a full vote of men. Give 
women the power to vote, and they will 
not only do so, but will bring to the polls 
the class of men who now stay away. 
When the 20.000 women voters of Boston 
first voted, many hundred men voted who 
had not done so for years. I heard one 
such man say at the polls: 

Tbis is my first vote in seven years. 
But the woasen of so stirred up that I 
made up my el to come out in spite of 
the storm. 

The indifference of men is due to the 
fact that they associate with women who 
take no interest in politics. Such men go 
with the women to lecture, concert, 
theatre or fashionable party, instead of 
going alone to the primaries and the 
polls. When women vote, these men 
will vote with them, and there will be a 
fuller and fairer expression of pub'ic sen- 
timent than ever before. H. B. B. 
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SUFFRAGE DEBATE IN LOWELL. 





In Lowell, on Wednesday evening, 
Sept. 12, a spirited debate on woman 
suffrage was held in the Central Baptist 
Church, the pastor, Rev. Claude Rabateau, 
presiding, and opening the meeting with 
prayer and a brief address. The church 
was well filled with an intelilgent audi- 
ence, numbering about 400. Henry B. 
Blackwell spoke thirty minutes in the 
affirmative, Rev. Mr. Huntington (Con- 
gregational) in the negative. Mr. Black- 
well answered the objections raised by 
the last speaker, and the audience were 
then invited to take part. A number of 
brief, pointed speeches were made. After 
a collection, a vote was taken; not a 
single person rose in opposition, while 
almost every one in the audience rose in 





favor of woman suffrage. This very suc- 
cessful meeting was got up by Mrs. L. A. 
Hill, president of the Lowell Woman Suf- 
frage League. It is an example worthy 
to be followed everywhere. H. B. B. 
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COMERS AND GOERS. 


It was not to be expected that No. 3 
Park Street would have as many visitors 
as usual thissummer. The older friends 
who, passing through the city, always 
stopped for a friendly greeting to Lucy 
Stone, perhaps dread the emptiness where 
her sunny welcome has been so unfailing. 
Yet, many have come, on the other hand, 
for her sake, and, all the more, to show 
their faithfulness to the cause she held so 
dear. Mrs. A. H. Spaulding, of Boston, 
came from a winter in Dakota, where she 
had put her exile to good use by the 
gentle lighting of suffrage sentiment in 
dark corners. She spoke warmly of the 
ability and earnestness of Mrs. Emma 
Cranmer, of Aberdeen, Dakota. We were 
glad to see the thoughtful face of Mra. 
Evelyn Ordway, of New Orleans, who 
carries into her educational work at the 
South the devotion so characteristic of 
her girlhood here. Rev. J. W. Bashford 
and Mrs. Bashford came from Delaware 
College, Ohio, fresh in spirit and helpful as 
ever. On their way to the refreshment 
of a Nova Scotia trip, after the long fight 
at Albany, came Miss Emily Howland; 
her niece, Isabel, with her father and 
mother, and Miss Harriet Mills. It was 
impossible to think of the New York 
campaign as a defeat after seeing their 
jubilant faces. They were apparently 
celebrating a victory, so highly did they 
value the essential gains that have been 
made. Alert, energetic, determined, came 
also Dr. Mary D. Hussey, of East Orange. 
Agitation follows in her footsteps as 
surely as night follows day. Leaflets and 
Columns flow forth at her bidding in a 
steady stream, and personal advocacy 
never fails. A largeand successful meet- 
ing at Newport, R. I., was arranged by 
her. She says, warmly, “I don’t see 
why people don’t work for suffrage all 
the time.” Mrs. Anders, of West New- 
ton, always much alive in all good ways, 
one day came in with a graceful young 
woman whom she presented as Miss 
Angus, of England. Unconscious cerebra- 
tion made her interlocutor to say, ab- 
stractedly, 

‘Lord Angus, thou hast lied!’’ 

And she might have gone on with the 
whole poem had not the fair visitor’s look 
of surprise recalled her to her duties. 
Miss Angus, though a veritable descend- 
ant of the Black Douglas, neither folded 
her arms nor drew her cloak around her, 
but chatted pleasantly of English mat- 
ters. She is a cousin of Prof. Drummond, 
so well known here by his religious 
essays. Miss Lelia Patridge, the accom- 
plished educator, came from Chicago to 
renew her old acquaintance and take up 
new lines of work. We had a brief 
but pleasant call from two bright-faced 
young women, Miss Bessie Maxwell and 
Miss F. Marie Imandt, of the Dundee 
Courier, Scotland. They were making 
the tour of the world with as much calm- 
ness as we would go down to Nantasket, 
and were studying the work of women on 
their way. They had just come from 
India, of which last Saturday’s sultry 
heat strongly reminded them. 

We shall miss the cheery coming of 
Miss Armstrong, ‘Dinah Sturgis,” the 
popular young Boston journalist, once 
referred to as ‘‘a fine example of a girl 
bachelor.” She has gone to New York, but 
as a girl bachelor no longer. We wish her 
all happiness as the wife of Dr. Charles 
Alvano Whitney, and doubt not that she 
will carry into the new relation the same 
gay spirit and ready courtesy that have 
made her so welcome a visitor. Mrs. 
Whitney will still do correspondence for 
the Saturday Evening Gazette here, and 
will also be a regular contributor for the 
McClure Syndicate, for the new Domestic 
Science Monthly, The New England 
Kitchen, and other magazines. C. W. 
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A TWELVE-YEAR-OLD HEROINE. 








Little Freda Johnson, a twelve-year-old 
child, bore her infant brother in her arms, 
fleeing from the flames that claimed so 
many victims. Men have pride and bai- 
anced minds, and knowledge of chances 
to sustain their courage, enabling them 
to confront deadly perils with composure. 
But the child Freda had only love to fill 
her young heart and her weak arms with 
the courage and strength to bear the 
almost too heavy burden of that baby 
boy, under which she fell more than 
once ag she ran, struggling, alone, lost 
from her parents in the smoke, ignored 
by the grown men and women, fleeing in 
greater terror than hope. 

On she ran, with waning strength, but 
with a purpose to save Joe, Baby Joe, or 
perish with him; but when she seemed 
about to fail, the tongues of flame, reach- 


ing toward her, re-animated her and put 
new force into her frame, and she pressed 
forward, soul bearing her where body 
alone would have betrayed her. A pond 
of water received her and Joe, and they 
fell into its protecting shallows. 

“Joe would have been burned if I 
hadn’t carried him,” said Freda, and we 
wonder what Joe will think of that 
speech of his twelve-year-old sister when 
the years have lifted him into manhood 
and made him dependent on his own 
brawn to meet the crises of life? And 
who will sing a song to the honor of 
Freda Johnson, a song that shall have 
the voice of a poet for its soul? A hero- 
ine this to match with the heroes who 
risked their lives to save others! 
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WOMEN ELECTED IN ANN ARBOR. 


In Ann Arbor, the seat of the State 
University and the literary centre of 
Michigan, took place, on Monday, Aug. 27, 
the liveliest election for school committee 
ever held in that city; 988 votes were 
cast. Miss Emma E. Bowers was one of 
the three members elected, receiving 524 
votes. Two other lady candidates re- 
ceived handsome votes—Mrs. A. B. Stev- 
ens, 395, and Mrs. B. C. Burt, 82. The 
Washtenaw Evening Times says: 


Jammed and packed like sardines in a 
box, men and women struggled with each 
other to get and keep in the line which 
had a ballot-box as its objective point at 
the school election to-day. Anyone who 
feared that there would be no interest 
shown in the election to-day was sure of 
disappointment, either happy or other- 
wise, after the polls had been open half an 
hour. The women had made a thorough 
canvass of the city, and the result began 
to be apparent in a short time after the 
polls opened in the large number of 





others to work at the polls. At 1 o’clock 
600 votes were cast, and there was a big 
crowd waiting to vote yet. By 1.30 it 
was readily seen that there would be 
many who would not be able to vote, and 
and then the effort to get in line began. 
There were more women than men pres- 
ent, and they all formed a jam on the east 
side of the engine house, and the line was 
completely broken up. Wedged in as 
they were, it would have been impossible 
to tell which was the original line, and it 
was finally settled that the portion 
against the side of the building had the 
right of way. Women were active al! 
day, and had carriages out bringing in 
voters. In the afternoon the men began 
to go to work, but it was too late to get 
in their votes, as there were already more 
people at the polls than could vote. One 
bus load of women from the Second 
Ward was brought in which was said to 
be solid for the men’s ticket. 

Some persons had had a ticket printed 
which had the names of John R. Miner, 
Emma E. Bower and Evart H. Scott on 
it, leaving off J. V. Sheehan. It was 
claimed by the women that this was not 
their work, but many of them voted it, 
nevertheless. 

There were 988 votes cast in all, and it 
took over an hour to count them. There 
were three sets of straight tickets, the all- 
women’s, the all-men’s and the one with 
Miss Bower’s name on it, with Miner and 
Scott. Besides the straight tickets, there 
were many split tickets, in some in- 
stances only one person being voted for. 

The Ann Arbor Courier says: 

The real cause for Miss Bower’s election 
lay in the fact that she is a great favorite 
in the flourishing order of Maccabees. 
Taking the wiv:s of the members of that 
order, together with the members and the 
L. O. T. M's, and there is a force of over 
1,000 people. This is an immense force, 
and its influence was heartily at work for 
Miss Bower. Instead of scattering their 
votes, they concentrated their opposition 
upon Mr. Sheehan, believing, and wisely 
80, that in so doing they would be more 
—— of success, and they were bound 
to win. 
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@00D NEWS FROM KANSAS, 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The sentiment in favor of the Suffrage 
Amendment is steadily growing. The 
Nemaha County Populist Convention was 
held at Seneca, Sept, 4. One hundred and 
fifty delegates were present, and were 
almost solid for the amendment. The 
Republicans of the county are likewise 
heartily indorsing it, and many Demo- 
cratic votes will be cast for it. Much 
good work will be done between now and 
Nov. 4. Let every suffragist, man and 
woman alike, help to make the victory 
sure f SaRA L. STORER, 

Pres. Nemeha Co. Campaign Com. 











HOW TO RAISE MONEY FOR KANSAS 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

I have been asked to write an account 
of my efforts to raise money for the Kan- 
sas Campaign. 

First 1 took a mite-box and induced 
several others to do the same, and did 
not think of doing any thing more. But, 
about August 1, I received a most urgent 
appeal from Mrs. Johns, telling me of 
the great need for money, and begging 
me to do all I could to help. I could 
think of only eight or ten persons to 
whom I felt at liberty to apply, and some 
of these were already doing all they 
could; but when a letter to a friend, who, 
though warmly in sympathy with us 








women who turned out, some to vote and - 
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belongs to no league, and did not know 


of the details of the work, brought a- 


kind letter and a fifty-dollar cheque, I 
felt that I had not livedin vain. Another 
outside sympathizer, who happened to 
be visiting me, gave me five dollars, un- 
asked. Our mite-box, when opened, gave 
eight dollars and a half, and I received in 
small sums nearly five dollars more; 80 
that, altogether, I have had the pleasure 
of sending Mrs. Johns sixty-eight dol- 
lars since the first of August. She sent 
me the kindest letter of thanks; but, as I 
wrote her, the gratitude is all the other 
way, for nothing can help us so much as 
the success of the Kansas women, except, 
indeed, the noble use which we hope they 
will make of their new powers, if granted 
them. M. A. W. 
Boston, Mass. 
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SUFFRAGE CONVENTION IN OHIO. 


Mrs. S. M. Perkins, superintendent for 
county and district suffrage work in Ohio, 
holds four conventions each year in her 
district. The last was at Collamer, a 
suburb of Cleveland. It was held in the 
Presbyterian Church, and was well 
attended. Excellent papers were given, 
and a suffrage contest was held in the 
evening. Prof. Emma M. Perkins, of 
the Woman’s College, was one of the 
speakers. Her subject was ‘he Woman 
of To-day.” The W. C. T. U. women of 
Ohio are a unit for suffrage. P. 








oe 
LETTER FROM MANITOBA. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., SEPT. 9, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 


We have a Manitoba woman who ought 
to be mentioned in the WomMAN’s JouR- 
NAL. 

Mrs. Dr. A. Myrtal Blakely was one of 
the Canadian Representatives at the Wo- 
man’s Congress in Chicago, in 1893. She 
is a prominent temperance worker, and a 
strong advocate of woman suffrage. Al- 
though in the work only a few years, she 
has shown wonderful executive ability 
and great originality. She is organizer 
for the Provincial Temperance Union for 
the third year. When she began her 
work in our Provincial Union, the mem- 
bership was 204; at the end of the next 
year she had increased it to 404, and last 
year to 731, paying members. The first 
product of her genius was the Woman’s 
Mock Parliament. This was the first 
entertainment of the kind on record. The 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, of Feb. 18, 1893, gave 
an account ofsame. It was also the most 
successful entertainment the W. C. T. U. 
ever had in this Province. Mrs. Blakely 
is a pleasing and effective speaker, and has 
an excellent address on woman’s sphere 
which she has delivered with good effec: 
in different parts of the Province. Her 
latest venture, showing her originality 
and enterprise, is her illustrated lecture 
on the Woman’s Crusade and W. C. T. U. 
work. Her circular is now being printed. 
She is also an enthusiastic Chautauquan, 
a graduate of the class of '83, and is at 
present attending the annual meeting of 
the C. L. S. C. at Lake Chautauqua. B. 
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SILVER PLUME ANNUAL ELECTION. 


SILVER PLUME, Cou., SEPT. 1, 1894. 


The annual election of the Silver 
Plume Equal Suffrage League was held, 
Thursday afternoon, in the Town Hall, 
with the following choice of officers: 

Mrs. Anna M. Kendall, president; Mrs. 
Ellen M. Collins, Mrs. Mary Smith, vice- 
presidents; Mrs. Julia E. 8S. Dyer, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Kate Sopp, treasurer; Mrs. 
Mary Reynolds, chaplain; Mrs. Mary 
Paul, marshal; Mrs. Louise Lampshire, 
pianist. 

Executive committee—Mrs. Charlotte 
Harris, Mrs. Phillippi Rowe, Mrs. Sarah 
Watts, Mrs. Louise Lampshire, Mrs. Julia 
Roberts, Mrs. Symonds. 

Club Studies—Practical Economy, Civil 
Government, Current Events, Mrs. Ken- 
dall; Parliamentary Rules, Mrs. Dyer; 
United States History, Mrs. Sopp; Ques- 
tion Box, Mrs. Watts. 

Meetings are held every Wednesday 
evening in the City Hall. 

The Silver Plume E. 8S. L., organized 
Aug. 15, 1893. It is the only E. S. L. in 
Clear Creek County, and invites congrat- 
ulations on its second election of officers, 
its prosperous and progressive condition, 
club membership constantly being in- 
creased. 

Our once monthly meetings, all we 
could afford at the beginning of the panic, 
have given way to fifty-two meetings 
per year. And, at the close of each 
weekly meeting, we all go away feeling 
‘how good it was to be there.” We can 
truly say we have dwelt together in 
love, peace and unity. Not a single dark 
cloud has appeared in the history of our 
first year. Organized in fear and trem- 
bling, we start on our second year in 
the fullest confidence. We are a recog- 
nized and potent factor for good govern- 
ment and good citizenship, and we derive 
no small satisfaction in knowing that the 


—— SF 
solicitors of office, is, ‘How do I etang 
with the women?” This open, direct, 
applied persuasion (at the polls) counts 
much more with them than the mere ingj. 
dental, ‘‘silent influence of women.” 

Postal congratulations from presidentg 
of Leagues will be appreciated. 

ANNA M. KENDALL, 
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FASHION NOTES. 


There are no radical changes shown in 
the styles for fall. 

Skirts flare, the fulness hanging in soft 
folds in front, with the back usually stif. 
fened and standing off well. There is no 
tendency to widen the skirt. The front 
and sides are well fitted at the top. 

Sleeves are shown as large as those 
worn in the summer, but the inclination 
is to modify rather than increase the size, 

With the coming cool autumn days 
white will still be worn, the serge and 
duck tailor-gowns being so popular that 
they will not be relegated to the closet 
till dreary skies are over us. The white 
crépon house gowns, some of which are 
very handsome, will continue to be used 
all the year, and no prettier fabric can be 
selected for simple home evening gowns, 
Next in choice to the whites—both pearl 
and ivory—are the delicate colors, silver- 
gray, mastic, blue-gray, tan and old-rose, 
They are simply fashioned, with plain 
full skirts—perhaps a single row of nar- 
row moiré ribbon round the bottom, put 
on plain—and full waists. A ribbon girdle 
and stock collar of becoming color are all 
the trimming. 

The most desirable dress for bicycling 
is a subject receiving considerable atten- 
tion. Harper's Bazar gives some excellent 
suggestions. 


> 





THE HOUSEHOLD. 


For a small drawing-room, where 
large and heavy pieces of furniture look 
out of place, the best houses recommend 
Chippendale daintiness in mahogany ora 
light-colored wood. If it is cared for as 
it should be, it will be a delight to more 
than one generation. 

‘Pineapple ambrosia” is made thus: 
Remove the skin from a pineapple and 
grate the pulp fine; mix with white sugar 
and let it stand a while. Make a custard 
of the yolks of four eggs, the whites of 
two, and a quart of milk. When cold, 
pour it over the pineapple. Be 
remaining whites with sugar, spre. 
frosting over the whole, set on ic. 
serve cold. 


For a wild-flower calendar, take twelve 
sheets of white or cream Bristol-board 
about the size of ordinary note-paper. 
Somewhere near the centre of these, glue 
the calendar blocks for the months, or 
draw them if you prefer. Pressed flowers 
characteristic of each month are then 
arranged upon the leaves in a careless, 
artistic way, and fastened there by strips 
of gilt or silver paper glued across the 
stems. The flowers may be etched in 
India ink, or done in sepia, as one prefers. 


The following method is recommended 
for washing silk waists. Add a teaspoon- 
ful of borax to some lukewarm water and 
make a weak suds with a mild white soap. 
Rub carefully, and instead of wringing, 
draw the silk through the tightly clasped 
hand. If not yet clean, repeat the process, 
and then rinse in several waters to which 
a little borax and a few drops of ammonia 
have been added. Iron before the silk is 
quite dry with a moderately hot iron. 





REAL SOUTHERN CHIVALRY, 


BOWLING GREEN Ky., AvuG 8, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


The following speech of Judge James 
M. Greer was sent to me by a friend, and 
it voices so beautifully the real Southern 
chivalry that I send it to you for repub- 
lication and wider circulation. As it was 
only a detached clipping, [ am in doubt 
as to the occasion of the address, but 
that is a matter of little importance. 

When Southern men of distinction give 
utterance to such advanced sentiments 
as these, and when members of the New 
York Constitutional Convention disgrace 
themselves and their State by scurrilous 
speeches on the woman question, it is 
about time for us to stop talking about 
‘Northern progressiveness” and ‘‘South- 
ern conservatism.” 

LIDA CALVERT OBENCHAIN. 


ADDRESS OF JUDGE GREER. 


We have met, ladies and gentlemen, 
not to listen to religious exhortation 
within these walls that have echoed and 
re-echoed to that appeal; not to discuss 
political issues, not to stir the blood with 
appeals to partisan passion; not to listen 
to gifted and talented lecturers, nor to 
strains of sweetest music; but in an 
outpouring of love, in a common pur- 
pose of devotion to the fair city that 
stands upon the banks of the Father 
of Waters here, even as her namesake 
stood upon the banks of Father Nile, 
queen of the land. Memphis—God bless 
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woman-guid-d—is the text of our gath- 
ering to night. 

It was said in the early flush of this 
century, while the crimson of the French 
Revolution was yet upon the sky of all 
Europe, that this was the woman’s cen- 
tury. Slowly, step by step, she has 
mounted and climbed, climbed away 
from being the plaything of man’s idle 
moments to being an equal partner in the 
direction of the destiny of human-kind. 
And, to-night, in this ball and before 
this audience, we render our tribute of 
respect to her power and her inflaence. 

It is the dreamer who has always been 
the prophet. No soothsayer was ever 
born from the palace of the miser; no 
fortune-teller ever came from the ranks 
of mere respectability. It bas always 
been he who dreamed and sat apart who 
could foretell the destiny of the world. 
Nor ever yet in the history of mankind 
has progress been bern purely from 

ractical endeavor, but has always been 
orecast by intense sentiment and deep- 
seated love. He who would move the 
world must first touch the heart of the 
world. He who would advance mankind 
must first enlist womankind. It was 
formerly only the mother in woman that 
we bowed down before—the mother who 
could conceive the lowly Nazarene, and 
worship a Saviour where she bore a Son, 
who commanded our deepest reverence. 
We of the South, we men of the South 

rhaps most of all, have failed in doing 
ull justice to womanhood. We have 
either placed her so high that she was 
out of the domain of our companionship, 
or we have looked upon her as so low 
that we could give her nought of our 
thought. It is only recently that we 
have been able to learn that she is a 
factor — perhaps the truest factor—in 
the advance of man in his work-day life, 
about his work-day duties. It is only 
of late that we hail her—fellow worker, 
equa) thinker. 

I say this much because, while the 
Young Men’s Business League have 
dinned and dinned into the ears of Mem- 

bis the necessity to patronize home in- 
| we ong there came but a feeble response 
to the stentorian shout which that able 
body sent up for help. Indeed, the old, 
old story of the wagoner who prayed to 
Hercules that he might be lifted from 
the mud, and who remained there until 
he put his own shoulder to the wheel, is 
the story with which we were left, even 
under the vigorous and earnest appeals 
of this body of working men. But when 
the women of Memphis, under the guid- 
ance of the Nineteenth Century Club, 
came to the relief of this body and said, 
‘We will neither wear, nor eat, nor 
drink, nor warm, nor sweep, ones 
Mempbis be the producer!” then the 
— city, as one people, have answered 
back. 





PROGRESS IN TEXAS. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, SEPT. 5, 1894 

litors Woman's Journal: 

Some two weeks ago, in this city, 
woman suffrage had quite an uplift. An 
airing was given to the subject never 
known before. The Daily Express, one 
of our leading papers, had one whole 
side filled with a symposium from the 
leading ladies of this place. Among 
them was Mrs. Charles Fiorian, a society 
woman, very pretty and well-to-do. She 
said, ‘‘God forbid that the day should 
ever come when women should so lose 
sight of all that is good and true as to 
mix with the muddy pool of politics,” 
and much more than this. Her objec- 
tions were all of the same old cut and- 
dried stuff that weare so tired of hearing. 
Several ladies answered her. Among 
them was an able article written by 
Annie Smythe, of Dallas. The papers 
here would not publish it. I have been 
taking your paper for seven or eight 
years. E. F, 
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GOVERNOR WAITE RENOMINATED. 


Gov. Waite was renominated by accla- 
mation, at Pueblo, Sept. 5, by the Col- 
orado Populist State Convention. The 
conservative anti-Waite men, headed by 
Hon. T. M. Patterson, editor of the 
Rocky Mountain News, fought hard to 
prevent it, but were defeated. After 
order was restored, six women delegates 
escorted Gov. Waite to the platform, and 
he was greeted with a tremendous demon- 
stration. He made a conciliatory speech, 
saying that he did not consider the nom- 
ination as an indorsement of all he had 
said and done. S. W. Hannon was nom- 
inated for lieutenant-governor, and S. L. 
Lincoln for State auditor. 

The result of the Colorado election will 
probably depend upon the course of the 
Rocky Mountain News and the Populist 
opponents of Gov. Waite. If they give 
him their hearty support, there is a 
fighting chance of Populist success; if 
not the result is uncertain. H. B. B. 
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MES. HOWE’S WELCOME IN 1OWA. 


Des MOINES, IA., SEPT. 3, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I forward you a clipping from the 
Des Moines, Ia., Saturday Review of Sept. 
1, referring to the author of that grandly 
inspiring hymn, ‘‘The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic.” I was not present at the 
‘good citizenship” meeting described, but 
the liberal ministers of this place—the 
Jewish and Unitarian—were not invited 
to participate, yet it was in this very 
church—the Central Christian—a large 
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and beautiful edifice for a Western town, 
that Mrs. Howe spoke twice, giving one 
lecture and one sermon. When here 
last April she spoke every time to 
crowded houses. Such general hom- 
age, of so fervent and hearty a nature, 
was never accorded before to any one 
by the people of Des Moines. 

In both houses of the Legislature, then 
in session, business was suspended while 
Mrs. Howe was received with distin. 
guished honor, and it will be of interest 
to suffragists to know that immediately 
after her visit to our capital, our law- 
makers passed that dear little bill accord- 
ing suffrage to women in two unimportant 
and not-likely-to-occur matters. Never- 
theless it is of serious import, as embody- 
ing a principle. 

MARTHA B. JOHNSTON. 
seiieniceitealtl damian 
WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES, 


The General Conference of the Wes 
leyan Methodist Church of Australasia, 
which met in Adelaide in May, took an 
important step by expunging the old 
regulation against women preaching, ‘‘in 
deference to the altered public sentiment 
on the matter, and the evident necessity 
for removing all barriers to the exercise 
of woman’s gifts in any sphere to which 
she is called of God.’ This conference, 
at this session, received for the first time 
a deputation of women—Mrs. Nichols, 
the president of the Australasian Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union, and 
Miss George, who presented the work 
of their organization. The conference 
passed a resolution of sympathy with the 
work represented, and the Methodist 
papers in the various colonies commented 
on the addresses of the women in such 
terme as these: 

There is no use denying that, had a vote 
been taken, the conference would have 
given the palm for good speaking (by the 
deputations) to the representatives of the 

.C.T. U. It was an unprecedented 
experience. The addresses of the ladies 
did them great credit, carried the con- 
ference, and proved another broom to 
sweep away cobwebs of prejudice against 
woman’s claim. 


Rev. Mrs. Rheubottom is pastor of the 
Christian Church at Wakwrusa, Ind. 
Very appropriately she took part in a 
service at the M. E. Church on a recent 
Sunday morning, when the subject was 
‘*Woman’s Silence,”’ based on the text, 
‘‘Let your women keep silence in the 
churches.” Mrs. Rheubottom read an 
appropriate Scripture lesson, and set 
forth the Bible proofs that women are 
called of God to preach the Gospel of 
Christ. Rev. Mr. Heron followed with a 
masterly sermon, indorsing the remarks 
of Mrs. Rheubottom. 

At least two women ministers were in 
attendance at the annual meeting of the 
Universalists at Weirs, N.H., last month— 
Rev. Effie K. Jones, wife of the young 
pastor at Barre, Vt., and Rev. Blanche 
A. White, of New York State. 


Mra. Jane L. Patterson, editor of the 
‘*Home” page of the Christian Leader 
(Universalist), preached at Salem, Mass., 
on a recent Sunday. 

The Unitarian Church at Milford, 
N. H., was supplied during the pastor’s 
absence, one Sunday, by two young 
women, who aremembers. Miss Flora A. 
Mason, a junior in college, gave the 
sermon, which was on ‘‘Unselfishness,”’ 
and Miss Gertrude Burns conducted the 
devotional exercises. F.M. A. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New YORK, SEPT. 12, 1894. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

In opening the fall campaign there is 
one important fact that should be dis- 
tinctly understood by all friends of our 
cause in this State and throughout the 
country. That is, that agitation for a 
constitutional amendment is just as much 
in order now as it was last spring. An 
impression has gone out that an amend- 
ment can be passed only by a constitu- 
tional convention, and that as we have 
failed to secure such an amendment from 
the present convention, no further effort 
can be made for a long period of time, 
twenty years being the limit usually 
mentioned, as this is popularly supposed 
to be the interval that has elapsed be- 
tween each convention to revise the con- 
stitution and its successor. Asa matter 
of fact, the first convention, after the 
Revolution was held in 1801, the second 
in 1821, the third in 1846, the fourth in 
1867, and this one, the fifth, in 1894. As 
the constitution prepared by the conven- 
tion of 1867-8, was defeated at the polls, 
we still live under the constitution of 
1846, and that provides that once in 
twenty years there shall be a convention 
to revise the constitution, if so ordered by 
the voters. Probably the new constitu- 


tion will contain a similar provision. 
Be that as it may, the women of the 


State have no need to trouble themselves 
about the next constitutional convention, 








or to wait the slow progress of time to 





roll away two decades before they can 
again claim their political freedom. since 
the Legislature has always the power to 
pass a constitutional: amendment, and 
provide for its submission to the voters 
of the State. The exceptional advantage 
of a convention over a Legislature, is 
that an amendment passed in the conven- 
tion is at once submitted to the vote, 
while, to reach the same goal by legisla- 
tive action, an amendment must pass two 
successive Legislatures. 

In other words, after an amendment is 
presented in the Legislature, it must pass 
the Senate and the Assembly, then wait 
until a new Legislature is elected, and 
then again pass the Senate and the As 
sembly before it is submitted to the 
voters. In this State a new Senate is 
elected every two years, and a new As- 
sembly every year. Every two years, 
therefore, we have a new Legislature. 
Senators were elected last fall, in 1893; 
this coming winter, therefore, will be the 
second year of the present Legislature. 
If we can pass our amendment this win- 
ter, and, when a new Legislature is chosen 
in the fall of '95, again pass it in the fol- 
lowing winter, we can go to the polls as 
early as 1896, only two years later than 
if we had carried our amendment in the 
convention this summer. 

In many ways there is much more to 
hope from a popular body like the Legis- 
lature than from a conservative one like 
the convention. The petition of half a 
million of the people of the State will 
hardly be treated with contempt by men 
who are each year elected by the voting 
portion of the people, while the members 
of the convention, most of whom were 
never in office before, and never will be 
again, thought that they could with im- 
punity ignore this great demand. 

The campaign this fall should be an 
eminently popular one, asking the ante- 
cedents of every candidate on this ques- 
tion, and electing those in favor, pro- 
curing more signatures to the petition, 
holding meetings in every Senate and 
Assembly district, and creating an enthu- 
siasm that wiil ensure success this winter. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick has re- 
turned from Wianno. Her address will 
hereafter be No. 20, Lowell St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Miss Bessie L. Hackett, a New Eng- 
land girl, has received the first prize (a 
watch) for writing the best advertise- 
ment on the merits of Heath & Mulligan’s 
paint. 

Eight new campaign suffrage clubs 
have been organized by Mrs. Ruth F. 
Durgan and Miss Helen Kimber in Atchi- 
son, Doniphan and Cherokee Counties, 
Kan. 

An anti-opium crusade has been started 
in Chicago, a society having been formed 
with officers as follows: President, J. W. 
Carr; vice-presidents, A. Halford, Fran- 
ces E. Willard and Mrs. E. B. Ingalls; 
secretary, Dr. Carrie Shaw; treasurer, 
Mrs. Harriet B. Kells. 


The white ribbon is, by legal enact- 
ment, the exclusive badge of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and it is 
claimed that its use as a symbol of or- 
ganization by the American Railway 
Uuion, in its recent strike, is unwar- 
ranted. The Eleventh District (IIl.) 
Union has started a protest against such 
illegal use. 


The sixth annual convention of the 
Chautauqua County (N. Y.) Political 
Equality Club will be held at Lily Dale, 
Sept 17 and 18, commencing with a meet- 
ing of the executive committee on Mon- 
day,at11A.M. The evening session will 
be devoted to an address of welcome and 
response, report of Constitutional Con- 
vention Committee, address of president, 
and annual memorial service. 


Prof. G. Howard Young, in the Hart- 
ford Times, protests against the omission 
of all women’s names from the list of 
twenty-five great historical characters to 
be honored by statues in the new Na- 
tional Library Building at Washington, 
D.C. He suggests, instead of destroyers 
like Czesar or Napoleon, the names of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, ‘‘the liberator of 
the colored race,” and Dr. Wells, the dis- 
coverer of anzsthesia. 


Wimodaughsis, a woman’s society of 
Washington, D. C., invites people to 
write essays on some one of the many 
interests of women, of not less than 200 
or more than 1200 words. Upon receipt 
of these essays, together with twenty- 
five cents in cash, and the name and ad- 
dress of the writer, with the right to pub- 
lish the same, Wimodaughsis offers in 
exchange, as prizes, shares of its stock, 
valued at five dollars. The contest will 
close January 31, 1895. 








WALTER BAKER & CO. 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLAT! ES 
ei SpeciAL AND HIGHEST 
AWARDS 
pate teeta 


MIDWINTER EXPOSITION. 
}) Their BREAKFAST COGOA, 


Which, unlike the Dutch Process, 
is made without the use of Alkalies 
or other Chemicals or Dyes, is abso- 

. lutely ‘pure and soluble, and costs 
less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Miss Mary Ann Dalton, of Ashland, 
N. H., will be ninety-six years old, Oct. 
14. She spins and weaves her wool and 
cotton, and makes the clothes she wears 
and the rugs she walks over; and the 
bed and bedding she sleeps on are the 
work of her own hands. She moulds 
her own candies, which are the only 
lights she uses. Both candlestick and 
candle-mould are over a hundred years 
old, and she cherishes a cupboard of 
china of equal age. Miss Dalton is now 
caring for a small garden and a hot- 
house full of plants. She never had but 
one sickness, an attack of the grippe, 
last winter, which caused deafness. 


Mrs. Walter Magee, wife of the 
instructor in physical culture in the 
University of California, has devised a 
costume for camping out and mountain- 
climbing. She is herself a notable pedes- 
trian, and devoted to out-door sports. 
This suit, invented with a full knowledge 
of a walker’s needs, is in two parts—full 
Turkish trousers and a loose belted jacket. 
For the material Mrs. Magee recommends 
a strong light-weight serge in a small 
mixed plaid, that will not show dirt 
readily. The trousers reach to the knees, 
where they join moleskin leggings; the 
shoes are of russet calf, and the under- 
wear consists of a combination suit and 
equestrian tights. 


In September Babyhood Dr. Meding 
points out the evil consequences of neg- 
lecting slight ailments of eyes, ears and 
nose. Dr. Jelliffe has a timely article on 
“Dangers Resulting from the Use of 
Cow’s Milk,” and the medical editor 
answers questions as to the supposed need 
of long c'othes, excessive fl»w of milk, 
etc. Mr. W. P. Garrison, the editor of 
the New York Nation, contributes a strik- 
ing article on ‘'The Mother of Boys,” and 
there are practical papers on ‘‘Household 
Economics in the Nursery,” ‘‘The Place 
of Fruits in the Nursery Diet, etc.’’ 
‘‘Nursery Pastimes” and ‘‘The Mothers’ 
Parliament”’ treat subjects in a lighter 
vein. 

The Diwn, the woman’s magazine that 
hails from Sydney, New South Wales, 
says: 

Mrs. Yates, the lady mayor of One- 
hunga, N. Z., has met with a good deal 
of rough handling in the press since she 
took office. We are glad to find, in the 
Rev. L. M. Isitt, the newly arrived tem- 
perance preacher, a champion of his 
country-women. He remarked, in an 
address delivered in Sydney last month, 
that ‘‘Mrs. Yates had been placed in a 
very difficalt position, and that she had 
done better than nineteen out of twenty 
men would have done.”” Her determined 
effort to ‘tretrench,” and the personal 
discomfort she has endured in conse- 
quence of dispensing with the services of 
her sergeant-at-arms ought to entitle her 
to respect. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT. 


On and after August 12th, 1894, all passenger 
trains of the Fitchburg Railroad from and to 
Boston will depart from and arrive in the new 
Union Passenger Station on Causeway Street, 
where direct connection will be made with the 
Boston & Maine Railroad System. Transfer 
coupons in through tickets either for passenger 
or baggage will therefore no longer be necessary 
between the Fitchburg and Boston & Maine 
Railroads. J.R. WATSON, 

General Passenger Agent. 

Boston, Mass., Aug 1, 1894, 


Nahant Fish Market, 


ESTABLISHED 18327. 
THE OLDEsT Fish MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood, 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 
Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A fall set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman's Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 


























*| the enterprise again. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS 


ISAAC B. RICH, 








STREET 
THEATRE. 
Propri:tor and Manager: 


Mr. Augustin Daly's 
COMPANY OF COMMEDIANS. 


Mon., Tues., Wed., Thurs. Eve’gs & Wed. Mat., 


A NIGHT OFF 


Fri. & Sat. Eve’gs & Sat. Mat., 


SEVEN - TWENTY-EIGHT. 


Sept. 24—Miss ADA REHAN. 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


Rice & Hérair and 
CuakLes FR BMoN 


Monday, Sept. 17—ONE WEEK ONLY. 
THE FAMOUS 


LEW DOCKSTADER 
MINSTREL COMPANY. 


BEST "sears, “$1.00. 50 s="=5 50 


Evenings at 8.15. Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2.15. 


Monday, Sept 2s-ONE WEEK ONLY, 
LOTTIE COLLIN'S TROUBADOURS. 








Props. and Men gers. 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
CHARLEs F. ATKINGOSN ..........cc00+ cscs Manager. 
Week begtontng Monday, Sept. 17. 

THE GRAND ROMANCE 
OF THE CZAR’S REALM, 


Darkest Russia. 


Under the management of Sidney R. Ellis. 
Evenings at8. Matinees Wed. ana Sat. at 2. 








New Business for Women. 


Some years since I published in the 
Woman's JouRNAL a notice headed as above. 
Many women wrote, inquiring; but almost 
immediately after the notice appeared, I became 
very unwell, and have been so nearly all the 
time since, often confined to my bed, and my 
life repeatedly in great danger. 1 had to give 
up the enterprise myself, and it has been 
impossible to answer the many letters that 
came. 

I am now recovering, and sball soon start 
I desire to apologize to 
the ladies who wrote me, and to say that I 
shall be pleased to hear from them all again. 

Having always sought to help all women 
to earn an independent, honest living, | have 
in planning this enterprise, specially arranged 
to give women gvod opportunities. Some 
branches of the business can be c nducted 
with entire privacy. if ladies so desire, and 
without interfering with other work. There is 
opportunity in it for at least one active, 
energetic, business-like woman in every com- 
munity in tne world. Especially good are 
the opportunities in small towns, villages, and 
districts of open country, where chances to 
make money are scarce. No capital is needed, 
and n>) payment in advance. 

Ladies need not be uneasy if their letters are 
not answered at once. All will be answered as 
soon as they can be. 


HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
54 William S8t., New York. 


A REMARKABLE 
SHOE. 


People who have had trouble with their 
feet, and have failed to get proper shoes, are 
advised to try the 


Samuel Appleton 
Scientific Shoe. 


Salesroom, 7 Temple Place, Boston, U.S. A, 

You will not be disappointed. These 
shoes stood pre-eminent at the World’s Fair, 
and were also adopted by the Woman's P. C. 
and C. D. Club of Chicago. Indorsed and used 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and hundreds of 
intelligent people all over the land. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING 
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Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash, and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 


Boston, December 27, 1890. 
The Knitted Mattress Co., Canton Jct., Mass. 
Gentlemen: You have asked us what success 
we have had with The Knitted Table Felting, so 
much used for household purposes under damask 
cloths, and we are glad to reply that it meets 
with general! satisfaction, and we sell more of it 
than any other material for thet purpose. We 
believe it an excellent article in every way. 
Suerarp, Norwe i & Co., 26 to 42 Winter St. 
IN | At all the leading dry goods houses. 
Write us for samples and catalogue. 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction Mass 





on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
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POETRY. 





BY CARL SPENCER. 





Who says thy day is done, thine altar cold? 
Smile on, Immortal Beauty! Let them rave. 

Thou shalt not die while flowers or hopes unfold ; 
Not till man’s soul is laid in Nature’s grave. 


When winds and waters strive for haman speech, 

When Joy and Sorrow seek in words to teach, 

When Love and Life would have their deep 
things known, 

They make the poet’s stammering tongue their 


own. 
——or———_—_—"—" 


THE LIGHT OF LIFE. 


Two little children whispered love 
Beside a quiet stream, 
The sunlight played about their forms 
In many a golden gleam. 
‘And this,’”’ I thought, *is innocence, 
Love's purest, sweetest dream.” 


A lover and a maiden sat 
Beside the running river. 
He whispered vows of endless love 
That naught but death should sever. 
“And this,”’ I thought, ‘‘is love that lives 
Aday. Then dies forever.” 


An aged couple o’er the sand, 
Their footsteps slowly wending, 
Two shadows on the ocean strand, 
In perfect twilight blending. 
‘And this,” L thought, ‘‘is love, indeed, 
That lives when life is ending.” 
—Once a Week. 





ee 
SUMMER’S LAST PAGE. 





BY MARGARET BE. 8ANGSTER. 





Does it sigh in the breezes that summer is past, 
When jet the bright maples are waiting their 
gold, 
When over the hill-slopes no shadows are cast, 
And wide o’er the valley the glories unfold 
Of asters and yarrow and daisies belated 
Of sumach that burns with the crimson of 
blood, 
When still not a dream of our longing is sated, 
And gladly we praise the great Giver of good? 


Is summer light gone? Have the summer sweets 
fled 
While lite the pure lilies their censers on high, 
When nothing of all that she brought us is dead, 
And only her radiance illumines the sky— 
Not one of her joys faded yet to the ember, 
Nor one of her gifts from our fingers un- 
clasped, 
When the queen of the year is the peerless Sep- 
tember, 
Whose hand the rich sceptre of summer hath 
grasped? 
Oh! beautifal time, when the grapes on the vine 
Grow purple with ripeness and perfume the 
ir; 

When ia by the marshes the cardinals shine, 
And quivers the gentian so fragile and fair; 
Last chapter of summer, we turn the bright pages, 

And greet thee with love and the heart’s brim- 
ming bliss, 
For never, in all the procession of ages, 
Thy face wore a smile that was dearer than 
this. 


a> 
al 





DR. HOWE—A MODERN HERO. 


Last week we gave a brief sketch of 
the early years of Dk. SAMUEL G. Howe, 
and promised to continue the romantic 
narrative of his life this week. We are 
indebted for the following particulars to 
the brief memoir written for the Wide 
Awake by his daughter, Mrs. Florence 
Howe Hall. 

While Dr. Howe spent much of his 
time in Greece, in his guerrilla warfare, 
carrying all day long his gun and heavy 
belt, with yataghan and pistols, he also 
saw a good deal of naval service, and was 
present at the naval battles of Pirzeus 
(the port of Athens), Oropos, Volo, etc. 
At one time he went with a small mili- 
tary expedition that invaded Crete, and 
was shut up for some time in the rocky 
fortress of Grabusa, whence he had some 
difficulty in escaping with his life. 

While with the Greek fleet, he was 
appointed Archichirourgos, or surgeon-in- 
chief, and organized a surgical service on 
the vessels, as well as circumstances 
would admit. The Greeks were, in those 
days, so much barbarized by the long 
years of Turkish oppression, that they 
knew very little about surgery. Very 
simple cures they regarded as quite mi- 
raculous. I have heard my father tell 
about one old chief—a rich man—who 
had long been suffering from something 
like an ulcer, which the native physicians 
were unable to cure because they at- 
tempted to heal it from the surface. Dr. 
Howe treated him, going to the root of 
the matter, and our chief was soon cured 
radically. Great indeed was his aston- 
ishment and delight—he could not do 
enough to show his gratitude to the 
young stranger who had healed him. I 
have also heard my father tell, with 
amusement, about the great surprise 
which prevailed among this simple peo- 
ple when he told them that he could take 
out his tooth and put it back again. He 
had one false tooth, but the Greeks had 
never heard of artificial teeth, and thought 
his action some sort of miracle. 

Fire and sword desolated the unhappy 
land to such a degree that at last it 
seemed as if the people would be starved 
to death, or into submission. The peas- 








antry had not been able to harvest their 
crops, their houses had been burned 
down, their sheep and cattle destroyed. 
Dr. Howe knew how the people suffered. 
Had not he shared their hardships with 
them? After six years of fighting by 
land and sea, he found that he must seek 
help for his starving friends. So he re- 
turned to America, and went from place 
to place in New York State and our own 
New England, pleading the cause of the 
Greeks. The greatest enthusiasm was 
aroused, and a sum of about sixty thou- 
sand dollars was subscribed, besides a 
quantity of clothing. Or. Howe has- 
tened back to Greece, in charge of a ves- 
sel laden with flour, clothing, and pro- 
visions, arriving in time to prevent thou- 
sands of people from starving to death. 
The eflect was wonderful; not only were 
the people relieved from hunger and 
cold, but this much-needed assistance 
inspired them with new hope and cour- 
age. Dr. Howe knew the danger of hav- 
ing these supplies mismanaged, and he 
therefore decided to distribute them di- 
rectly to the people. But you shall hear 
his own words about this matter: 

“The people came trooping from their hiding- 
places—men, women, and children—hungry, 
cold, ragged, and dirty. They rgceived rations 
of flour, corn, biscuit, pork, etc., and were clad 
in the warm garments made up by American 
women. 

“It was one of the happiest sights a man 
could witness, one of the happiest agencies he 
could discharge. They came sometimes twenty, 
thirty, forty miles on foot, to get rations and 
clothing.” 

On the island of Algina many families 
had taken refuge, and here a main depot 
of supplies was established, since here 
was the greatest suffering. But Dr. 
Howe knew that it was a bad thing for 
people in health to be idle, so he set the 
able-bodied men and women at work, 
even the children assisting. The harbor 
of Algina (which had been made by the 
ancient Greeks two thousand years be 
fore) was in a bad condition, and our 
young hero set the people at work to 
restore it and build a quay. First a 
coffer-dam was built, to keep out the 
waters of the sea; then the water inside 
the dam was bailed out, and the earth 
was dug out to a sufficient depth to lay a 
solid foundation. The beautiful wall 
thus made is still standing, and is called 
the American Mole. Nearly a thousand 
men, women, and children, worked at 
this. The people were paid for their 
work in provisions. 

Afterwards, Dr. Howe founded a col- 
ony of exiles on the Isthmus of Corinth, 
the Greek Government having granted a 
tract of land for the purpose. The Gov- 
ernment, however, could not help him 
much with this project, so he was obliged 
to do everything himself, with the help 
of the supplies from America, and with 
the assistance of his colonists, who were 
all Greeks. 

But this was just what he loved to do. 
I have never seen any one to whom work 
afforded the genuine, sincere pleasure 
which it did to my father. In after years 
he looked back upon this singular expe- 
rience as forming one of the happiest 
parts of his life. [ think we can all un- 
derstand why he enjoyed it so much, in 
spite of his incessant labors. He was 
teaching civilization to a simple body of 
people, and carrying our New England 
ideas into that far raountainous country, 
which had so long been governed by bar- 
barians. A schoolhouse and church were 
established in the little village, cattle 
and tools were procured, and the ground 
sowed and planted. My father was gov- 
ernor, clerk, constable, and many other 
things, at the same time; but his colo- 
nists realized that his only wish was to 
help them, and let him do as he liked. 

Dr. Howe one day found a sick soldier 
—who had probably deserted from the 
French army. He cured him, and then 
got him to build a cart—for the fellow 
was a wheelwright by trade. None of 
the Greek peasantry had ever seen a car- 
riage or cart of any sort before, and they 
flocked from all the neighboring districts 
to see this new wonder—a common cart! 

Greece was in a very lawless condition 
at this time; the army was breaking up 
after the end of the war, and bands of 
soldiers were roaming about, some of 
them containing men of desperate char- 
acter. Thus our colonists, like the Puri- 
tans of old, were obliged to fight as well 
as to cultivate the soil, and they had 
many miniature battles, from some. of 
which Dr. Howe narrowly escaped with 
his life. 

Dr. Howe was obliged to travel about 
a good deal on horseback and by boat, 
often journeying at night. He was de- 
layed one night upon the plain of Argos, 
and took the swamp fever, by which he 
nearly lost his life. Indeed, his health 
never fully recovered from the bad effects 
of this fever. In 1830, he felt that he 
must return to his own country, but he 
had the happiness of knowing that Greece 
was free! 





Fifteen or twenty years later he revis- 
ited Greece, and was received by the 
grateful people with affectionate enthu- 
siasm. At one place the people crowded 
about him, shouting ‘‘He gave us bread! 
he gave us bread!” They raised him on 
their shoulders, and bore him along in 
triumph—their preserver, the man who 
had saved their lives and the lives of 
their wives and children a score of years 
before! 

Dr. Howe took part in the brief French 
Revolution which took place in July, 
1830. This was called the ‘* Three Days,” 
and ended in placing Louis Philippe on 
the throne of France. He saw a good 
deal of Lafayette at this time, and was 
one of a small band that escorted him 
from his house to the Hotel de Ville 
when Lafayette decided to put himself 
at the head of the revolt. [t is said that 
the elder hero said to the younger one, 
who was about to expose himeelf to dan- 
ger: ‘‘Young man, go home! Reserve 
yourself for the needs of your country ; 
this is our battle!” 

Lafayette, however, employed Dr. Howe 
soon afterwards in a delicate and difficult 
undertaking. He made him the bearer 
of money and supplies to the Polish 
army, who were then in rebellion against 
their Prussian oppressors, and were en- 
camped on Prussian territory. Dr. Howe 
accomplished his mission, and distributed 
the funds. The members of the Prussian 
Government were not at all pleased at 
this, and Dr. Howe was arrested in Ber- 
lin, secretly, and at midnight. Fortu- 
nately, before going with the policemen, 
he contrived to hide his most important 
papers in a hollow bust of the King of 
Prussia which ornamented his room at 
the hotel. He tore up some papers of no 
consequence, and put them into his wash- 
basin. The police were thus thrown off 
the track, thinking he had destroyed in 
this way all valuable evidence. They 
never thought of looking in the head of 
their king! 

Dr. Howe remained in prison during 
six weeks, confined in a cell alone. He 
had had no trial of any sort, and was not 
allowed to communicate with any one. 
No one knew what had become of him; 
he seemed to have suddenly disappeared 
from the face of the earth. Fortunately, 
an American friend had met Dr. Howe 
in Berlin, before his arrest. He wrote to 
the American minister, who managed, 
after much trouble, to persuade the Prus- 
sian Government to release my father 
from his unjust imprisonment. He was 
put in a carriage with two gendarmes, 
and, under their charge, travelled six 
hundred miles, to the Prussian frontier ; 
here he was set free at night, and warned 
never to come to Prussia again. 


The Germans are a very frugal people, 
and charged Dr. Howe for board during 
his stay in prison! Many years after- 
ward the King of Prussia sent to him 
a gold medal, as a testimonial for his 
labors in behalf of the blind. Dr. Howe 
had the curiosity to weigh it, and found 
that its value, in money, was equal to 
the sum which he had paid the Prussian 
Government for his prison board and 
lodging ! 

Dr. Howe wrote a history of the Greek 
Revolution, which was received with 
much interest. It gives a graphic ac- 
count of the war in which he himeelf, as 
we have seen, took such an active part, 
thus winning for himself the title of 
‘*Philhellene.” But he is more often 
spoken of as a philanthropist—or one 
who loves his fellow-men. His whole 
life was devoted to the welfare of others, 
and especially to the raising up of the 
afflicted and the oppressed—the blind, 
the deaf and dumb, the negro slave, the 
prisoner, the poor idiot, the unhappy 
lunatic, the sick and wounded soldiers 
of our war. 

When Dr. Howe returned to America 
he found a labor awaiting him which 
afterwards became his life-work. Dr. 
John D. Fisher, and some other benev- 
olent gentlemen, were anxious to estab- 
lish a school for the blind; and, in the 
returned Philhellene they saw the man 
to carry out their purpose. Dr. Howe 
consented, and, in 1832, he established 
the first School for the Blind in America. 

Those who have seen the Perkins In- 
stitution for the Blind at South Boston, 
with its stately buildings, and its two 
hundred or more blind inmates, will be 
surprised to know that this fine establish- 
ment sprang from very small beginnings. 
Dr. Howe began his work with six blind 
children, whom he taught himself at first 
at his father’s house. He showed the 
same energy and ardor in this work 
which he had displayed in the Greek 
Revolution. He was obliged to make 
the books—with raised letters, raised 
maps, ‘and other apparatus—himeelf, 
and with infinite patience he taught his 
little pupils to read with their fingers. 

It was necessary to interest the public 
in the new project, and to raise money. 
So he [gave exhibitions with his little 
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15,000 PEOPLE DIE 


re 


In New England alone every year from CONSUMPTION. My method of treatment is the 


only discovered cure for this disease in any of 
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pupils, some of whom he had picked up 
on the public roads. These exhibitions 
created great enthusiasm; generous men 
and women opened their purses, and 
Col. Thomas Perkins gave a fine house, 
with its grounds, to the infant institu- 
tion, and the ladies of Boston held a 
grand fair. Thus sufficient money was 
raised to give the new plan of educating 
the blind a fair trial, though, of course, 
a great deal more money had to be raised 
from time to time, as the years went on, 
and Dr. Howe was constantly pleading 
the cause of the blind with tongue and 
pen. 

But be was not satisfied with estab- 
lishing his own institution on a firm 
basis. He wished to induce ali the States 
to educate their blind inhabitants; thus, 
in after years, he went about with his 
blind pupils toa great many of our dif- 
ferent States. The pupils gave exhibi- 
tions before the lawmakers, and Dr. 
Howe made addresses to them, urging 
them to provide for the education of the 
blind. They have done so; and there 
are now schools for the blind in twenty- 
nine or more States of our Union. 

In old times blind persons were pitied, 
but the pity was usually mixed with 
contempt. They were considered as 
objects of charity—as helpless paupers, 
who could do nothing for themselves. 
Dr. Howe’s great aim, in educating the 
blind, was to make them as much like 
other people as possible, and to help 
them to be independent, self-respecting 
men and women, able to earn their own 
living, and to command the respect of 
other people. There have been many 
others who have worked hard in this 
noble cause. But Dr. Howe was the 
pioneer of the education of the blind in 
this country. He was the leader in 
almost every movement tending to im- 
prove the condition of the blind for nearly 
fifty years. 

Of Laura Bridgman, Dr. Howe’s famous 
blind, deaf and dumb pupil, many of you 
have heard. She was the first person, 
deprived of sight, hearing, and speech, 
who was ever taught to understand lan- 
guage. It was thought a very wonder- 
ful thing when Dr. Howe succeeded in 
teaching Laura to talk with her fingers, 
and he succeeded only after long and 
patient labor. The system which he in- 
vented has since been used to teach other 
people like Laura—little Helen Keller, 
for instance. Dr. Howe’s task in teach- 
ing Laura Bridgman has been com pared 
to that of Christopher Columbus in cross- 
ing the ocean. 

In 1843 Dr. Howe married Miss Julia 
Ward, afterwards author of **The Battle- 
Hymn of the Republic,” prominent in 








literature, and an earnest reformer. . 

Dr. Howe loved to work, and his active | 
life afforded him plenty of opportunity. 
He was an early riser; in the early days of | 
the Blind Institution he began his duties 
there at six o’clock, or before. At this 
hour the whole household assembled for 
prayers. Dr. Howe, with a voice full of 
reverence and feeling, read a passage 
from the Bible, all repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the sightless congregation 
burst into a morning hymn of praise to 
God, the solemn tones of the organ join- 
ing in. 

For many years he was not only the 
superintendent of the Institution, attend- 
ing to all the details of its management, 
he was also the principal teacher, kept 
all the accounts, took his pupils out to 
walk, etc. He compiled readers and an 
encyclopedia, arranged geographies and 
atlases for the blind, devised a new raised 
type for their use, and planned a press 
for printing books for them. 

Dr. Eowe, as early as 1835, made an 
appeal to the American Bible Society 
and other bodies, for money to print the 
Bible in raised type, and the funds were 
graivally contributed, the plates for the 
whole work costing about thirteen thou- 
sand dollars. This peculiar printing is 
very expensive, and must be done on 





very firm, good paper, since a poor, cheap 
paper could not bear the strain put upon 
it. He was anxious to secure as many 
good books as possible for the blind to 
read to themselves, and he was succegs- 
ful in this direction. Since his death the 
work has been atill further extended by 
his son-in-law and successor, Mr. Anag- 
nos, who has raised a Printing Fund of 
one hundred thousand dollars as a 
memorial of Dr. Howe, and many books 
are printed every year on the ‘*Howe 
Memorial Press.” 

In 1848 Dr. Howe induced the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts to establish a 
schoo] for teaching and training idiotic 
and feeble-minded children. Much oppo- 
sition was made to this school by un- 
thinking persons. But Dr. Howe perse- 
vered, and finally every one became con- 
vinced that he was in the right. The 
school was under his supervision until 
his death. These unfortunate children 
could not, of course, be made into bril- 
liant scholars, but they could be re- 
deemed from a condition resembling that 
of animals. Many of them would eat out 
of the swill pai) before they came to the 
Institution. Here they were taught to 
be neat and clean, to sew, sing songs, 
and practice gymnastic exercises; the 
more intelligent ones learned to read and 
write a little, and to work at some simple 
trade. 


Dr. Howe thought that human slavery _ 


was a wicked thing, and that it ought 
to be abolished. Everybody thinks so 
now; but in the old days it required a 
good deal of moral courage to join the 
anti-slavery movement. He edited, dur- 
ing its first year, the anti-slavery news- 
paper, The Commonwealth, which he, 
with others, established to help the cause 
of Freedom, and he worked in many ways 
for the same cause. 

To his house came many distinguished 
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visitors from foreign countries, all of 
whom wished to see him and his famous 
pupil, Laura Bridgman. Many other 
visitors were there from European coun- 
tries who were not distinguished people, 
men who had fled from their own country 
because they had tried to establish free- 
dom there and failed; these political 
exiles came to America, as to a land 
which offers a refuge to all who are 
oppressed at home. But many of them 
found it hard work to earn their bread 
jn a strange land. They were men of 
education, and did not know how to 
work with their hands, yet they had no 
money. Dr. Howe befriended many of 
these persons, and procured work for 
them. 

When the Rebellion broke out, Dr. 
Howe was too old to join the army (being 
then nearly sixty years old), but he 
served his country as a member of the 
great Sanitary Commission, which did so 
much to relieve the sufferings of the 
soldiers. He was also appointed, with 
two other gentlemen, on a commission 
to inquire into the condition of the freed- 
men of the South, and labored for more 
than a year in this cause. 

Dr. Howe’s home was situated a very 
short distance from the Blind Institu- 
tion, but he could not go directly to the 
latter, as a road had been cut through 
the hill which separated the two places. 
The hill—a part of old Dorchester 
Heights—was sixty or a hundred feet 
in height, and the side where it had 
been cut away was perpendicular, form- 
ing a steep cliff of earth. One day the 
news was brought to Dr. Howe, while 
he was at dinner, that the Institution 
was on fire; he sprang from the table, 
hastened up the hill, and scrambled down 
the face of the precipice, reaching the 
Institution in an incredibly short time. I 
have often, as a child, gazed up that 
sheer wall of earth and wondered how 
anybody could safely climb down it. 
He clung in some way to the earth, and 
sohalf falling, he clambered down. He 
was most anxious to reach the Institu- 
tion as quickly as possible, since his 
pupils were in danger. Therefore he 
chose the shortest and most dangerous 
path, and his old experience as a moun- 
taineer in Greece enabled him to do what 
would have been impossible to most peo- 
ple. 

Dr. Howe was connected with many 
other benevolent enterprises. He was 
much interested in the condition of men 
who had been in prison, and he belonged 
to a society which helped these unfortu- 
nate men and endeavored to persude 
them to become good citizens. For nine 
years he was chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of State Charities, and 
wrote every year a report of what had 
been done, and what ought to be done. 
These reports made, each one, a volume. 
Dr. Howe wrote every year, for nearly 
fifty years, a report of the Blind, and, 
during twenty-seven years, one of the 
Idiot Institution, thus avcomplishing a 
large amount of writing, beside his other 
work. In 1867, the inhabitants of the 
island of Crete rose in rebellion against 
their cruel masters, the Turks. Crete, 
or Candia, is properly a part of Greece, 
and ought to have been made free with 
the rest of Greece, after the old Greek 
Revolution. 

Dr. Howe succeeded in arousing a 
strong interest in this struggle. In Bos- 
ton and elsewhere thirty-seven thousand 
dollars were raised, and Dr. Howe him- 
self took out the supplies, with which 
food and clothing were bought for the 
suffering Cretans. Many of them had 
taken refuge in Greece proper, but sup- 
plies were also sent to the Island of Crete. 
The crackers were packed in the loose 
baggy trousers which the Greek peas- 
ants wear; thus the new clothing was 
made to serve as bags for the crackers, 
and room was saved on board the block- 
ade-runners—the vessels which carried 
the provisions and clothing to Crete. 

A fair was held later in Boston to help 
the destitute Cretans, and twenty thou- 
sand dollars was raised. 

Dr. Howe died in 1876, at the age of 
seventy-four, full of years and honors; 
everywhere ‘“‘the people rose up and 
Called him blessed.” He left only a 
§mall inheritance in money for his chil- 
dren, since his life-work had been for 
Others and not for himself. But in his 
noble and unselfish example, he left them 
the most precious heritage, one which 
they would not exchange for wealth. 
It is said of some men when they die, 
“He was worth so many millions.” But 
When a hero dies, what shall we say? 
We cannot calculate his worth; it is 
beyond price. 

In 1870 Dr. Howe was appointed by 
President Grant one of three commis- 
sioners to visit San Domingo, which they 
did, embodying the results of their in- 
quiries in a printed report. Two years 
later he again visited the island as 





governor of Samana, representing the 
Samana Bay Company, and remained 
there until the peninsula was evacuated. 
—Florence Howe Hall in Wide Awake. 
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W. Cc. T. U. FRANCHISE NOTES. 


Mrs. 8. S. Weatherby, of Le Roy, gives 
an encouraging account in the Union 
Signal of franchise work in Kansas. She 
says: 

There was one political convention 
where it was not necessary to plead for 
—- to secure woman’s enfranchisement 
—the Prohibition party. We knew be- 
forehand where it stood, where it has 
always stood, a champion of equal rights 
for all, and the firm friend and ally of the 
Ww. Cc. T. U. They nominated Mrs. A. 
Allison for State superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction. 

As the campaign advances much ear- 
nest work is being done, the State is being 
thoroughly organized, our white - rib- 
boners are ‘‘a-field” and working with 
their might; indeed, we are putting a 
large part of our efforts in that direction, 
and will continue to doso until after elec- 
tion. Not a W. C. T. U. convention of 
any kind is held where the amendment 
has not a prominent place on the pro- 
gram. 

The president of the Fourth District, 
Mrs. Haynes, travelled over one thousand 
miles in June, much of it by wagon, 
buggy or cart, speaking every day or 
evening, organizing campaign clubs, and 
making votes for the amendment. She 
is a ‘‘host” in herself. 

The Assemblies at Ottawa and Winfleld 
each gave a day to the suffrage cause, It 
was said of these meetings at Ottawa that 
‘not a prayer-meeting, nor a normal 
class, nor a conference passed without 
mention of woman’s cause, and the all- 
absorbing theme was ‘equal rights,’ 
re and everything being decorated 
with a yellow badge.” 

The Winfield Union has voted thirty 
dollars to the suffrage club, which is the 
banner club of the State, and numbers 
three hundred members. 


Lyon and Coffey Counties held a school 
of methods at Burlington. There were 
full delegations from both counties, some 
riding forty miles overland in the heat 
and dust. Mrs. Smith gave her address 
on **The American Boy” the first even- 
ing, the second was a suffrage symposium, 
at which a valuable paper was read, en- 
titled ‘‘A Review of Efforts for the 
Enfranchisement of Women,’ compiled 
by Mrs. S. L. Ruggles, of Emporia. Rev. 
Mr. Barber expressed ‘ conversion, ” 
much to the joy of the suffrage workers. 
Rev. Mr. Worrel, of Waverly, attended 
with the delegates from that place, and 
Rev. Mr. Scarrow, of Burlington, was 
present. F. M. A. 
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DELAY BUT NOT DEFEAT. 


DETROIT, SEPT. 7, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The New York State Constitutional 
Convention has a wise minority, and a 
majority unwise and blind to the light of 
this ‘‘woman’s century.” That majority 
seems to have defeated for a time the 
effort to give woman suffrage a place in 
the revised Constitution, or even to allow 
the voters to express their opinion; and 
this in full view of the fact that not one- 
fortieth as many voters have petitioned 
for any other changes as for this. It was 
a brazen disregard of the wishes of their 
constituents, a shameful ignoring of a 
great and illustrious company of women 
petitioners and their friends. 

Whittier once said of the clerical de- 
fenders of slavery : 

“Their glory and their might 

Shall perish, and their very names shall be 

Vile before all people in the ligaot 

Of the world’s liberty.’’ 

These poor constitution tinkers have 
consigned themselves to a like coming 
doom, verifying the old saying: ‘‘None 
can hurt us so much as we can hurt our- 


selves.” Let them pass on to meet 
their reward. ‘To the noble minority, all 
due honor! 


The result may be a disappointment 
keenly felt for a time; yet it may well be 
a stimulus to higher courage and lasting 
faith. The work done has been great; 
a spread of interest and discussion far 
wider than ever, especially on the great 
cities, a gain in respect to justice for 
woman. This work has not yet overcome 
partisan management and the prejudices 
of an ignorant and vicious population and 
the saloon element of the cities. Yet it 
has opened the way for that overcoming 
tomorrow. ‘Fight it out on that line’’ 
won on the Potomac, and it will win in 
this moral warfare in New York and 
elsewhere. 

I knew William Lloyd Garrison, the 
anti-slavery pioneer, through twenty 
years of long struggle for freedom. The 
darker the sky, the more severe the trial, 
the more apparently hopeless the defeat, 
the higher and more cheering was his 
courage, the more persistent his undaunted 
work, the stronger his abiding faith, 
the deeper his truest that the right must 
win. 

A single line in one of his poems, 








‘In God’s great name do | enlist,”’ 
shows the religious depth of that trust. 
Doubtless these high qualities, which 
made his life so noble and his work so 
great, will shine out in the lives of the 
women consecrated to this work, and of 
all men and women who act with them. 
Thus, and thus only, can we pluck the 
flower of victory from the nettle of de- 
feat. There is, indeed, no defeat. It is 
only delay. Turning to Kansas and other 
waiting fields, in fit time the Empire 
State will again be canvassed, and the 
days are ripening for success. 

G. B. STEBBINS. 
+e 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 


I have often praised this paper as at 
once interesting and practically useful. 
It may be worth while to enumerate some 
of the qualities that make it so. It has 
long been accustomed to give— 

1. Correct information in regard to the 
facts about women, in this and other 
countries. 

2. Just ideas respecting the rights, 
duties and interests of women. 

3. Sound argument in maintenance of 
those ideas. 

4, Candor, moderation and good temper 
in argument. 

5. Fairness in stating an opponent’s 
position before replying to it. 

6. Just and judicious critical notices. 

7. Skilful editorial supervision. 

8. Interesting and valuable short sto- 


ries. 
9. Good paper in color and texture, 


good type and clear printing. 
No journal better merits pecuniary sup- 
port and active codperation. Cc. K.W. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
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AUTUMN DRESSES, 


SATIN-FACED WOOLLENS. 

The first intimations of autumn styles 
are in the French fabrics of wool dresses 
to be worn at Newport in the cool days 
throughout September. These are lus- 
trous twilled wools as glossy as satin, 
and not quite as heavy as ladies’ cloth. 
Many of them are double-faced, the light 
color on the reverse side showing the 
twill more plainly than the outer side, 
and this serves as trimmings in revers, 
fichus, collars, bands and borders. The 
designs for these gowns are shori coats, 
some of them box-pleated in front and 
back, and others only down the back. 
They have balloon sleeves and very wide 
skirts, escaping the ground and stiffened 
in the back with interlining of a pliable 
French cloth that does not crease and 
break. 

LIBERTY SATIN. 

A midsummer importation of Liberty 
satin, though of English name, comes 
from Paris, and shows the exquisite colors 
that now prevail there. This fabricis a 
light and supple satin of most brilliant 
lustre, made familiar by Liberty, the art 
dealer in London, and is sold for $l a 
yard. It is predicted that this artistic 
fabric will set the tone for many 
materials next season, as one already 
hears of the ‘‘Liberty finish” being given 
to ribbons and other goods now in prepara- 
tion for autumn and winter. The bluet- 
blue of lavender hue is largely imported 
in this soft satin, also orchidée, a pinkish- 
lilac, old-green, a dull, soft, dark tint, 
pale sky-blue, much black and a purplish- 
red like the cherry now worn. Just at 
present this fabric is being used for trim- 
mings, and later will be worn as blouses, 
though the fancy seems to be for printed 
satins—with Liberty finish—for separate 
waists. Some of these worn in Newport, 
with skirts of white duck or of pale-rose 
or blue linen, have East Indian designs in 
dark rich colors, and others, with white 
or écru grounds, have lighter palms or 
arabesques of cashmere patterns, or else 
they are strewn with small blossoms in 
Dresden china designs. They are simply 
made, the front very full in V shape, 
widely gathered at the top and pointed 
at the waist, the V outlined with black 
satin ribbon two inches wide, going up 
from the belt and tied at intervals in bow- 
knots. A collar, belt and the cuffs of large 
gigot sleeves are merely bands of the 
black ribbon. A dark India-red satin 
waist, with cream and black lines forming 
palms, is trimmed in this way, and worn 
with plain but stylishly cut skirts of 
dark blue crépon and of black wool can- 
vas.— Harper's Bazar. 
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NOTHING STRANGE. 


Intelligent people, who realize the im- 
portant part the blood holds in keeping 
the body ina normal condition, find noth- 
ing strange in the number of diseases 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is able to cure. So 
many troubles result from impure blood, 
the best way to treat them is through the 
blood. Hood’s Sarsaparilla vitalizes the 
blood. 

Hoop's PILts are the best after-dinner 
say assist digestion, prevent constipa- 
tion. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘‘Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JouRNAL OrFicez, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 
Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 


A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 


Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 


How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 


Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, py ieading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alica Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 
Harriette A. Keyser. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essentialtoa True Republic 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

The Woman’s Vote in Kansas. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 


by Hon. Edwin C. 


—— 
Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equal Rights Readinge and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H. 
Suaw, Acice Stone BLACKWBLL, and Lucy 
E. Antuont. For sale at Woman's Journal 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, post- 
paid, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman's Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 

















MEDIOAL REGISTER. 


FOR 





WEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
COLLEGE OF 


Pia Sg 


Recently Reorganized and Enlarged. 
Hospitals and Dispensaries direotly connected 


BOTH 


SEXES Hon. Edward Avery, President, 53 State St 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1804. 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston *t , Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


45th Annual Session opens Sept. 26,94. A four years’ 
-. Qui Labora‘ and 


r advantages to st tt 
to the clinics of the gee 
Hi ls. Address CLARA MARSHALL, .D., 
Deas, 131 8. 18th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session epenes Cotepes lst; coding May, 1804. 


Four years’ course. tures, 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Studen 


are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hosp 
ispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and D 
and information opRy to 
E BLACKWELL, M.D.,Dzas, 
821 East 15th St., New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 49 and 64, 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P.M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, pereloutacty diseases of 

















women and children. 
The doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also a 
thorough Medical electrician. Her Retreat tor the 
care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, is 
closed, the time being given wholly to city practice. 
The Doctor’s free aupontery for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays from 6 to 9 P. M. 
lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 
The Drs. give their attention to both GEN- 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 














L. DoucLas 
S HO 1S THE BEST. 


NO SQUEAKING 
$5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH& ENAMELLED CALF: 
$4. $350 FINECALF&KANGAROR 
$ oe tot ee SOLES. 
9: ° 

$2 = EXTRA PNGMENS 
*2.8128 Bova SHOES, 











gihtRiEs: 
$37 Fest DONGOL, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
W-L*DOUGLAS, 
~ BROCKTON, MASS. 
You can save money by wearing the 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 





Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this grade of shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities, 
We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no sub- 
etitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can, 


NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St., Boston, Mass 








Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Purposes. 





The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Price, 50 cents. Sample copy free, 
83 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mags. 





in sums to suit, from 


ears, at 6 per cent. interest. © payments of any kind 


ares uotil application for a loan has been granted 


CURITY REQUIRED. Realestate, houses, stores, stocks, 
ponds, jewelry, household goods, furniture, merchandise, 
horses, cattle, livestock, farming implements,and machine’ 
pf all kinds, or any other property, of value ; 
a note, endorsed by person worth amount of money bor- 

owed, will be accepted as og Don't e to w 
nd ask fora Loan. Address, MUTUAL SAVINGS AND 
LOAN CO., Tenth and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, Ps. 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1894. 











THE AUSTRALIAN WOMAN’S PAPER. 


We give below an interview by a special 
correspondent with Mrs. Louisa Lawson, 
editor of Dawn, the woman suffrage 
paper of Australia: 


one morning at the Dawn office, 
I pony bs Lawson at work, as usual, 
superiptending her hive of little busy 
bees. Fearing I was interrupting her, [ 
offered to come again when she was less 


eet Well,” she replied, ‘‘to te) the truth, 
I’m »lways busy, but I can spare you 
half an hour now if you like.” 

When a woman is the sole head of a 
publishing firm, and is responsible for 
every detail of the work required in 
bringing out two monthly magazines, her 
time is valuable, so I set to work at once. 

‘Please tell me how long Dawn has 
been in existence?” I asked. 

“The first issue came out in May, 1888, 
and immediately afterwards I took my 
first office in Jamieson Street, & small 
street oft the main thorougbfare.” [The 
office where I found Mrs. Lawson ts in 
402 George Street, the street of Sydney, 
as one may say.) “I thought there 
ought to be a special paper published for 
women, and contributed to by them, so J 
determined to start one, and, notwith- 
standing many difficulties, it has flour- 
ished, and more than pays its way. 

In answer to my questions as to the 
beginnings of the paper, Mrs. Lawson 
gave me, in graphic words, its whole his- 
tory, butit is so interwoven with her 
own life that I will give a brief account 
of both together, though I cannot hope 
to do full justice to the interest of a 
narrative so largely increased by the 
tones of the eager voice, the expressive 
face and pathetic ee of the speaker. 

Born and brought up in the solitudes 
of the Australian bush, Louisa Lawson 
had but few advantages, but her inborn 
energy and her natural bent toward 
literature early showed themselves. She 
read, she thought, she communed with 
nature in its primitive depths of silence 
and solitude, and her youthful enthusiasm 
found its first vent in simjle poems, 
some of which have been lately repub- 
lished. Her parents were English settlers, 
but she herself has never left Australia, 
and never even visited Sydney till after 
her marriage with Mr. Lawson, a con- 
tractor. The spot where her early years 
were passed is called Guntawang, fourteen 
miles from Mudgee, the latter now a 
rising town, with railway communication 
with Sydney. In those days, however, 
the nearest railway station was more 
than a hundred miles distant. Even in 
those early days, however, Mudgee 
boasted a local paper, to which Mrs. 
Lawson sent occasional contributions in 
the form of verses or correspondence, but 
of editorial training or experience she 

solutely none. 
wn -_ literary career with a pen 
borrowed from a neighbor across the 
fence,” she said, smiling, “so my earliest 
efforts required little capital. 

It is strange, however, to hear what 
was the earliest mission undertaken by 
the future pioneer of Australian women. 
The young writer came to live in Sydney, 
and it was a great shock to her sensitive 
nature to find the grave of her early 
hero, Henry Kendell, one of Australia’s 
noblest poets, neglected and forlorn. 
This she rightly felt to be a disgrace to 
her country, and she left no stone un- 
turned to raise a fund to build a fitting 
monument to the poet. Lady Carring- 
ton, the governor’s wife, Sir Henry 
Parkes, the editors and proprietors of the 
leading papers—all responded to her 
appeal. The famous lecturer, Gerald 

assey, was then in Sydney, and he was 
so touched by a letter written to him by 
her that he read it aloud at a crowded 
meeting, and roused the enthusiasm of 
all present. The Burns Club voted the 
proceeds of their centen - celebration to 
the fund; an eminent violinist gave a 
concert in the same behalf; Mrs. Law- 
son’s own efforts had already raised £40, 
and a noble monument was soon raised 
in the Waverley Cemetery. It was un- 
veiled by Lady Carrington, and an oration 
was delivered by the later famous W. B. 
Dalley. Beside this an appointment was 
given to the poet’s widow, and by this 
means Mrs. Lawson was instrumental in 

nefiting one of her own sex. 
“i ame the idea of publishing an 
Australian woman’s magazine. ‘To be 
the true and courageous helper of women 
bas always been the guiding impulse of 
her life, and hence her sacrifices, her per- 
secutions, her a nights and days 
oi], as we shall soon see. 

a the earliest preliminary, Mrs. Law- 
son herself canvassed the city for adver- 
tisements (steadily refusing, however, 
those of wine and spirit merchants, to- 
bacconists, and quacks, male and female). 
In so doing she picked up many little 
bits of useful information, which filled 
up corners of her first issue. With the 
exception of a short article by another 
woman, the whole of the first month’s 
magazine was filled by her own pen, and 
it was fitly entitled Dawn. It was put 
into the hands of the printers, but the 
first edition was hardly out before the 
enterprising publisher invested in a print- 
ing machine of her own. 

“J had some money put by in the sav- 
ings bank,” she said, ‘sand I sold some of 
the cattle off my farm to buy what I 
wanted to start printing on my Own ac- 
count.” : 

At first, men compositors were em- 
ployed, but as soon as it was discovered 
that women could do the work, two were 
engaged and the men dismissed. 

This was, alas! the beginning of troub- 
les. 

e typographical and other affiliated 
mB A, ee a howl of execration at 
this infringement of their monopoly, and 
nothing too bad, no lie too vile could be 
circulated to damage the paper and its 
audacious editor. ‘That was at the 


very beginning of the big strike,” said 





official reports. 
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Mrs. Lawson, ‘‘and I was one of the first 
employers of labor to be boycotted.” 

The worst fabrication, however, which 
was circulated, was to the effect that 
typesetting was such arduous and un- 
nage | work, that in employing girls, 
the editor was dooming them to an early 
death! 

Mrs. Lawson, new to the work, became 
alarmed lest there should be some truth 
in this reiterated statement, and she in- 
stantly went to the office of the Sydney 
Morning Herald and interviewed the 
manager. He reassured her by telling 
her that he considered the work ‘‘at 
least as healthy as agricultural employ- 
ment,” and tbat he had men working for 
him who hac followed the trade for thir- 
ty-five years. She then applied to the 
Government Printing Office superintend- 
ent, and he told her that he had about 
200 men st work—all robust and strong. 
He considered it a healthy employment, 
and one particularly well suited to wo- 
men. 

“It is nothing but men’s selfishness,” 
he said; ‘‘they grudge having women 
compete with them.” 

However, the battle still raged. The 
members of many of the unions refused 
their custom toe the shops which adver- 
tised in Dawn. They forbade their wives 
and daughters to take it in, and even 
went so far as to offer personal violence 
to these brave but defenceless women, who 
were obliged at last to seek police pro- 
tection. Undaunted, the editor continued 
her labors, took another female composi- 
tor, and began to do “job printing,” cir- 
culars, cards, etc. Professional men and 
wealthy women stood by her and encour- 
aged her, and she held on her own quiet 
way, determined not to be beaten. 

Meantime, her woman’s heart was 
nearly breaking under the strain of do- 
mestic misfortunes. Mr. Lawson died 
suddenly of heart disease, at Mount Victo- 
ria (about seventy miles from Sydney). 
The widow dared not leave the office 
even to attend his funeral, and troubles 
came upon’ her thick and fast. The em- 
ployers for whom her husband had been 
working till the last took a cruel ad- 
vantage of the absence of certain docu- 
ments, and refused to pay the money 
owing for the work, and even tried to sell 
the house, just completed, which the con- 
tractor had been holding as security for 
money owing to him for it and other 
buildings at the time of the death. 

Mrs. Lawson sent up her two sons to 
attend to their father’s business, and to 
secure, if possible, at least part of what 
had been owing to him, whiist she strug- 
gled in Sydney to keep the magazine 
going, and to earn enough to keep her- 
self and her family. 

“TI had to wait months before I could 
get probate,” she said ; ‘that’s another of 
the injustices to women! If a woman 
dies, everything belongs to her husband, 
as a matter of course, whilst a woman 
cannot even draw the few pounds lying 
at the bank in her husband’s name till 
after weary months of waiting, and pay 
ment of, perhaps, a larger sum than the 
assets at the bank will cover.” 

No wonder that her health nearly 
broke down under such an accumulation 
of trials; but her brave spirit still kept 
her up. 

‘*All this opposition has died down by 
this time, I suppose?” 

‘Far from it,” was the reply. ‘*The 
Unionists are more than ever deter- 
mined to shut women out of employ- 
ment in the printing offices. The extra- 
ordinary part of it is,” she added, with a 
smile, ‘that my girls were taught by 
their fathers, and as long as they worked 
for them, no one troubled to interfere ; 
but as soon as they began to work fora 
woman, on the staff of a woman’s paper, 
the opposition began. Another reason 
for my unpopularity,” she went on, ‘was 
my taking up womanhood suffrage. 
None of the other papers would even refer 
to it, and I consider that it was through 
Dawn that the first impetus was given 
to the movement in New South Wales. 
Mr. Simpson, who edited and published, 
at his own expense, the Woman’s Suffrage 
League Journal, was one of the contrib- 
utors to Dawn, and one of its warmest 
early supporters, and though now the 
Woman’s Suffrage League has a firm 
footing in Australia, it was not always 
so, I can assure you. The Journal has 
since been dseneed. 





, but I publish a great 


| deal of literature on the subject, much of 
’ 


it at my Own expense.’ 

You have also a penny paper for chil- 
dren, have you not?” 

‘*T started one originally, known as The 
Young Australian, devoted entirely to 
children, and largely contributed to by 
them. I had 7,000 young subscribers in 
eighteen months. [I used to offer prizes 
for the best work, and Lady Carrington 
was 80 gy with some specimens I 
showed her, done by children in the 
bush, that she herself offered three beau- 
tiful prizes through Dawn. I gave that 
paper away, however, to a friend, and it 
has now deteriorated into a mere adver- 
tising agency, and I have started The 
Young Idea, which is run on much the 
same lines as The Young Australian used 
to be.” 

Mrs. Lawson, though slways ready to 
lend a helping hand to any fellow crea- 
ture, is, above all things, the champion of 
women, and takes the greatest interest in 
all that concerns the welfare of her own 
sex. She gives employment, in one way 
or another, to about ten women, and has 
helped many another to make her first 
start in life. She receives contributions 
from all parts of the world, and had one 
on woman suffrage by Mrs. Warner Snoad 
lying on the table at which she sat. 

‘**] can’t afford to pay much for con- 
tributions,” she said, ‘‘but I always pay 
for a manuscript as soon as I accept it, 
and few editors can say as much.” 

All the time we were talking busy girl- 
ish fingers were folding and wiring the 
magazine, which comes out at the begin- 
ning of each month. The bright girls, 
who are Sevres in different capacities 
in the office, look happy and healthy. 
The printing office contains two printing 
machines, and about $1,000 worth of type, 
it is well ventilated, and on the second 
floor of the building. 

A sketch of Mrs. Lawson, however, 
would be incomplete without a reference 
to her talented son, Henry Lawson, who 
inherits, in double measure, his mother’s 
poetical nature. His poems have been 
reprinted in England and America, and 
his mother speaks with pride of the fame 
which has already reached her ears in 
connection with his poems, ‘'Faces in the 
Street,” ‘The Old Stone Chimmey” and 
The Army of the Rear.”’ 

Mrs. Lawson writes occasionally for 
American papers herself, but it can be 
seen that she has not much time to spare. 
Her little office is, however, a haven of 
refuge to many an anxious and work- 
worn woman, for the busy editor some 
how manages to find time to listen pa- 
tiently to the stories of their troubles, 
great and smaijl, and many have gone 
away cheered and strengthened by her 
womanly sympathy, and practical, help- 
ful suggestions. Her greatest interest, 
outside her own special sphere, has cen- 
tered of late years in the Sydney Mechan- 
ies’ Institute. This large building contains 
a fine library, reading-rooms for men and 
women, halls for lectures, ete. Her first 
intimate association with it arose through 
the Debating Society, which met weekly 
in one of the small rooms. She was the 
first woman who ever obtained a hearing 
there, but as soon as the rules were al- 
tered so as to admit members of both 
sexes, she introduced a number of bright, 
intelligent women, who raised the tone 
of the debates, and did much to make 
them helpful and interesting. Since then 
many men and women have made their 
first trembling speech within these walls, 
who are now known as earnest and elo- 

uent speakers. Mrs. Lawson was also 
the first woman who was ever elected a 
member of the committee, an important 
position in an institution numbering 
thousands of members, and having the 
control of considerable funds, including 
a Government subsidy. Mrs. Lawson’s 
influence was soon strongly but silently 
felt, and many improvements for the 
comfort and convenience of the members, 
especially the women, have since been 
made. 

I shall be very glad if, by this short 
sketch, I have been able to present to 
American readers a faint picture of one 
of the ‘‘Newest World’s” pioneer women. 








‘‘All run down from weakening effects 
of warm weather, you need a good tonic 
and blood purifier like Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Try it. 


REASONING OF A JURYMAN. 


A well-known lawyer on circuit in the 
north of England, curious to know how 
a certain juryman arrived at his verdict, 
meeting him one day, ventured to ask. 
‘*‘Well,” he replied, ‘[ am a plain man, 
and I like to be fair to every one, and I 
don’t go by what the witnesses say, and 
I don’t go by what the lawyers say, and 
I don’t go by what the judge says; but I 
looks at the man in the dock, and I says, 
He must have done something, or he 
would't be there, so I brings ’em all in 
guilty.”—Detroit Echo. 


——_~@o— 
KANSAS CAMPAIGN MEETINGS. 


The Kansas engagements of Mrs. Car- 


rie Chapman Catt for September are as 
follows: 


BURLINGTON, Sept. 12, Mrs. N. L. Castle. 
LeRoy, Sept. 13, Mrs. Alice M. David. 

loua, Sept. 14, A. L. Taylor. 

Cuanvtte, Sept. 15, Mrs. Sue M. Henry. 
Parsons, Sept. 17, F. P. Dinsmore. 
PittsBuRH, Sept. 18, E. A. Wasser. 
Co_umsrs, Sept. 19, Sallie Hutsell. 
Cuzroxeg, Sept. 20, Mrs. M. M. Howard. 
Grrarp, Sept. 21, Mrs W. M. McDonald. 
Fort Scort, Sept 22 Dr. Sarah Hall. 
Movunp Ciry, Sept. 24, Mrs. Mary M. Stearns. 
Garnett, Sept. 25, Mrs. J. C. Reed. 
Osawatomis, Sept. 26, Mrs. J. B. Remington. 
Orrawa, Sept. 27, Virginia Parkinson. 
Ba.Lpwin, Sept. 28, State W. C. T. U. 
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THE DRAMA. 

HO.Luis.—Mr. Augustin Daly’s com- 
ae will open their engagement at the 

ollis Street Theatre on Monday, Sept. 
17, with the comedy, “A Night Off,” 
which will also be offered on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday evenings, and 
at the Wednesday matinee. ‘7 20 8” will 
be presented on Friday and Saturday 
evenings and at the Saturday matinee. 
The company consists of Mr. James 
Lewis, Mr. Herbert Gresham, Mr. Francis 
Carlyle, Mr. Harles LeClereq, Mr. Wil- 
liam Gilbert, Mrs. G. H. Gilbert, Miss 
Percy Haswell, Miss Laura Hansen, Miss 
Kathleen Hill, Miss Catherine Lewis and 
Mr. Henry E. Dixey. The box-office 
sale has already assumed large propor- 
tions. Usual Hollis Street Theatre prices. 





COLUMBIA —Beginning Sept. 17, the 
Columbia Theatre will be given up to 
minstrelsy, as Lew Dockstader and his 
burnt-cork artists will take possession of 
the stage for that week. Mr. Dockstader 
may be relied upon to furnish any num- 
ber of local allusions and hits. The com- 

any includes Frank H. White, John C. 

arrington, William Galpen, John S. 
Terry, a new counter tenor, whose voice 
is phenomenal; McIntyre and Heath, the 
three Marvells, who do a wonderful eccen- 
tric act; Sharp and Flatt, who have mar- 
vellous control of musical instruments, 
and Frank Dumont, the interlocutor. Mr. 
Dockstader has not played an engage- 
ment in Boston for some time. 








WHAT DO YOU TAKE MEDICINE FOR? 


Because you are sick, and want to get 
well, of course. 

Then remember, that Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla cures. 

All we ask is, that in taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla you will doso with persever- 
ance equalling or approaching the te- 
nacity with which your complaint has 
clung to you. It takes time and care to 
eradicate old and deep-seated maladies, 
particularly when they have been so long 
hidden in the system that they have be- 
come chronic. Remember, that all per- 
manent and positive cures are brought 
about with reasonable moderation. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla attacks disease vigorously 
and never leaves the field until it has 
conquered. 











Ferris’ 
Good 
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Beat for Health, Eco~ 
nomy and Beauty. 
BuTTONS at front in- 
stead of CLASPS 
Riye BUCKLE at hip 
for Hose enpgeriers. 
Tape-fastened But- 
tons—iron't pull off, 
Cord - Edge Button 
Holes— con't wear out, 
FIT ALL AGES— 
Infants to Adults. 
MARSHALL FIFLD & CO, 
CHICAGO, Western 
Wholesale Depot 
Send for illus. circular. 


FERRIS BROS..\o/LL— 


Mfrs and Patentees —=§_ For Sale by All Leading Retgilert 
Principal Ofice—sA\ Broadway. New York, 
Branch Office—637 Market St., San Francisco, Cal, j 


CLOSING SALE 


OF COTTON SHIRT WAISTS 
At a Great Reduction 


FROM THE REGULAR PRICE, 
—AT— 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


442 TEMPLE PLAC EB. 
Miss Fisk prefers this sale to carry- 
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SPECIAL NOTICES, 











The Woman’s Journal Pariors,3 Park 8t. 
orreadings. Both rooms, including use o camp 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 


large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues. 
day afternoons. 


BOSTON © 
COUCH 





















HIGHEST 
SCACaVMAYT 

















A Most Comfortable Bed. 





For Flat Dwellers, Seashore Cottages and all 
places where room-space is an object, it fills a 
long-felt want. Must be seen to be appreciated. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, fh 








The Woman's Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 
Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870, devoted 
to Women’s Interests, and 
especially to Woman 
Suffrage. 





EDITORS: 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
ASSISTANT EDITORS: 


FLOKENCE M. ADKINSON, 
CATHERINE WILDE. 





“It is the very best paper for women.”—Mrs. Clara 
'. Hoffman. 


“The best woman’s paper in the United States, or in 
the world.”—Englishwoman’'s Review. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 


“It is so much the best of the woman suffrage papers 
that no comparison is possible.”—Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 


“It is able, genial and irreproachable—an armory of 
weapons to all who are battling for the rights of hu- 
manity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 


It is an exceedingly bright paper, and, what Is far 
better, a just one. [could not do without it.— Marietta 
Holley (“Josiah Allen’s Wife.’’) 


“The Woman's JOURNAL has long been my outlook 
upon the great and widening world of woman’s work, 
worth and victory. It has no peer in this noble office 
and ministry. Its —~ ins is pure and its spirit exalted.” 
- Frances E. Willard. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive sourcé of in- 
formation regarding what women are doing,what they 
can do, and what they should do. It is the oldest of 
the women’s papers now in existence, and has built 
up for itself a solid and unblemished reputation.”— 
Julia Ward Howe. 


“If any one wishes to be informed on the woman 
question, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL is the very best means, 
It is pure, healthful and interesting—a paper that any 
one ought to be glad to introduce into his family for 
its literary merit alone, even if he did not believe in 
suffrage. I subscribe for it for my own grand-daugb. 
ters.”—Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any Suffrage Association, W. C. T. U., or 
individual, getting up a club of 25 new subscrib- 
ers to the WomMAN’s JoURNAL at $1.50 each, the 
Woman’s Journat will pay a cash premium of 
Twenty Dollars. : 








Sample copies FREE. One year on 
trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Regu- 
lar price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, $1.25. Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 
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NICKERSON PATENT BO LT SHEARS 
—& SCISSOWRS. 
THIS OUT MAILTOUS WITH — 
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@ ONE FULL NICKL 
BINCH SHEARLIKE CUT.-———_ + 
THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.Davenportlows 






















ing the Walists to another season. 


C. H. Simonds & Co,, Printers 297 Congress Street. 


may be rented at easy rates for lasses small parties 
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